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The Secret of a Vite: 
THE FEARFUL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. 
A STORY OF THE DARKEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. 





FIRST CHAPTER OF THE PROLOGUE. 
THE TWO LIGHTS. 


On the night between the 30th of April and the 
1st of May, 1610, the moon shone brightly on 
the town of Antwerp. It lighted up the wide 
panorama of fertile level land which stretches 
round that ancient city; it gleamed upon the 
broad Scheldt and the white sails which here 
and there glided upon its waters; it lit up the 
Gothic spires and chiselled architraves of many 
churches ; and it brought into relief against the 
clear sky the thousand high quaint gavels, with 
their lofty peaks and rickety-looking projections 
of carved stone and wood, and little Gothic tur- 
rets and pinnacles, which are such striking 
features in all the old Flemish towns. Our story 
leads us to the large open place in which the 
cathedral of Antwerp stands. Few people were 
about, for the deep tones of the bell, swinging 
far up in that most marvellously beautiful of 
spires, had sounded eleven, and the scattered 
lights, gleaming from high windows, were dis- 
appearing one by one, so that when the chimes 
from the steeple proclaimed that the night had 
waned another quarter of an hour, but two were 
left, and they shone from houses which faced 
each other. rl 

Into the room fi which burnt one of these 
lights the course of our story conducts us. It 
was a small, low-browed apartment, wainscoted 
with old and polished oak, and decorated with 
coarsely carved mullions and cornices. Mighty 
beams of the same species of wood, but black 
and polished as ebony, stretched across the ceil- 
ing, giving the whole place an aspect of clumsy, 
antique strength and ponderous solidity. This 
apartment was partially lighted by a taper placed 
in a massive silver candelabrum, which stood 
upon the broad window-:sill, and which threw an 
uncertain glare into the gloomy shadows which 
it could not entirely dispel. The principal fea- 
ture of the sombre apartment was an antique and 
massive bed, whereof the head rose in the fashion 
of a canopy almost to the ceiling, terminating in 
pinnacles of quaintly-carved wood, from whence 
depended masses of heavy and gloomy-looking 
drapery. On the floor lay a large open box, 
heavily clamped, and secured with iron bolts. 
This box was linc? with metal, and divided 
into three compartments. In one of them was 
arranged a drawer, full of small crystal and sil- 
ver phials, all of them carefully stoppered and 
sealed with red wax. The centre compartment 
of the box was empty; but upona small table, 
drawn close to the bed, lay a book, which, from 
its size and shape, appeared destined to fill it. 
This volume was a thick quarto, bound in coarse, 
rough vellum, without lettering or gilding of any 
sort, except on the back, whereon were printed 
the two Italian words “La Vendetta.” In the 
third compartment of the chest was arranged a 
large compact bundle of papers, tightly tied and 
labelled in a neat Italian hand and in the Italian 
language. 

A chair or two, of ancient and ponderous con- 
struction, flung at random about, completed the 
furniture of the apartment. It was oceupied by 
two individuals. One of them, an old man, lay 
upon the bed, propped up by a pile of cushions. 
His companion, who was a youth, stood gazing 
upon him in an attitude of the deepest reverence. 


For awhile there was deep silence in the room, | 


and the old man appeared to doze upon his pil- 
low. The youth took the taper and flung the 
light full upon the face of the sleeper. It was an 
old meagre face, dark and swarthy. A few long 
gray hairs straggled from beneath a close skull- 
cap of black velvet, and the chin was clothed 
with a scanty and grizzled beard. The old man’s 
features were worn and wasted, but the type of 
the Italian countenance was very visible in the 
high aquiline nose, and strongly-marked and 
arched eye-brows. The skin of the forehead and 
cheeks was seamed with innumerable small lines, 
such as may be seen in the old portraits of Vol- 
taire; and the whole physiognomy of the man 
was instinct with an expression of the most ex- 
quisitely delicate nervous organization, and of 
that subtle, intellectual power which was stamped 
in the counterance of Machiavelli. 

The old Italian was dressed in a loose robe of 
velvet, the folds of which his long horny fingers 
clutched and twitched at. Suddenly he pressed 
both his hands to his forehead and withdrew 
them, wet with cold perspiration. Then his lips 
moved, and his companion heard him mutterirg. 
He bent his head and listened. The old man 
spoke in a patois of Italian employed by the 
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‘inhabitants of the mbuntaih districts in Corsica. 


“The Mistral,” he murmured—‘“the keen 
wind of the sunny south—the wind of home—I 
feel it on my cheek—waving my hair—O, how 
different from the dank gusts of these northern 
fens! Ah, it shakes the olive-grove and the 
trellised vines upon the trees, and tosses the 
bright Mediterranean waves, till they gleam and 
sparkle on the white sea-sand. O, I am back— 
Iam home—Paolo, Benedetto, your hands—’tis 
done—Ha! you ‘see the red stain! yes! ven- 
geance is ours—it hath tracked its quarry through 
many lands—and, at last, it hath swooped upon 
its prey! Look—look—my arm is red to the 
elbow—’tis the heart’s blood of the Teuton.” 

“ He is raving,” said the watcher; “ he will 
pass away, and leave me but half-instructed.” 
Then, bending over the old man, he said, in 
Genoese Italian, ‘‘ My father !” 

“Who calls?” answered the dying man. 

“ Michael Benosa.” 

The Italian opened his eyes, they were fierce 
and black, and burning with hot fever. He 
glared wildly about for a moment, and then 
clasped his fingers, and compressed his lips, as 
though he were striving by a physical effort to 
recall his scattered senses. Then the unnatural 
glare of the fever passed away from his eyes, 
and he sat for a moment motionless and musing. 
At length he spoke: 

“If I grope and stumble, boy, it is because 
there hangs over my spirit the darkness of the 
valley of the shadow of death. Therein no man 
sees clearly how to walk.” He paused, then re- 
sumed, “I know I have somewhat to say to you, 
give me the clue ?” 

“The family of the, Vandersteins,” said the 
son. 

“Ah! La vendetta! la vendetta!” exclaimed 
the Corsican, his hands clenching and his eyes 
gleaming. ‘ Yes, I have yet to give you charges 
touching that great task—charges which, if they 
be not in your lifetime fulfilled to the uttermost, 
you will, in your turn, bequeath to your son, 
even as I now bequeath them to you.” 

T listen, father,” said Michael Benosa. 

“* Stand close to me and hold the lamp to your 
face, that I may truly see whether you be my 
son or no.” 

Michael complied, and his father gazed long 
upon him. He was a slight, but well-made 
youth, dressed in a sober doublet and cloak. His 
face bore the same stamp of Italian lineage as 
did that of his father. Its expression was severe 
and grave, the eyes lustrous and black, and the 
skin of the temples already began to exhibit 
those fine lines, or wrinkles, which appeared to 
be a distinguishing family feature. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ Monna Doro was 
honest ; there is none of the northern swamp- 
blood in your veins.” 

“Tam,” answered the young man, proudly— 
“Tam ofthe race which three times ruled the 
world—by Arms, by Arts, and by Faith.” ‘ 

“And, therefore, a sure avenger of blood! 
Look into the night.” 

Michael appeared to understand what he was 
to look at, for he stepped to the lattice, and 
glanced in the direction of the second light, 
which, as we have said, shone from a window 
opposite to the Italian’s house. 
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LA VENDETTA. 
s, 

Te still burns,” he al” ° 

Just at this moment the clock of the cathedral 
tolled twelve. 

“His life has entered on its last hour,” mur- 
mured the Corsican. ; 

“ Some one trims the lamp—it flickers,” said 
Michael Benosa, looking earnestly through the 
window. 

“They trim it for the last time,” said the 
father ; ‘‘ Erpa is a sure nurse, and she has sure 
drugs ; when she extinguishes that lamp, Stephen 
Vanderstein will be dead; and she will extin- 
guish it within the hour. Then comes my turn. 
When you extinguish the lamp upon that table, 
I shall be dead ; and you will extinguish it with- 
in the hour.” 

There was a short pause. 

“ Michael !” exclaimed the old man, “ did not 
the clerk say that the grave triumphed over ven- 
geance ?” 

“ He did, my father.” 

“ Then he lied ; I shall rot, but my vengeance 
shall ride onward to its uttermost goal. Fetch 
me the book upon the table.” 

Michael obeyed. 

“The Supreme Vendetta has been declared 
betwixt the families of Raphael Benosa and 
Stephen Vanderstein. The Fleming knows 
nought of it—of our customs. No matter; the 
black wings of Azrael are above his house, and 
they may not close while there is life beneath the 
roof-tree, or fire upon the-hearth. Michael, the 
Fleming wrought our family unutterable wrong ; 
what that wrong was, being done in secret, may 
not, by the laws of the Vendetta, be disclosed 
until that Vendetta be accomplished. The cause 
of the feud I have written in this book. If you 
witness the extermination of the Vanderstein 
family, you will read it; if not, you must pass 
the volume unread to your successor, for only to 
him who consummates the vengeance must the 
cause of that vengeance be known.” 

The youth bowed low and reverently. 

The old man resumed: “ We are not now in 
our own land, where men think little of the gleam 
of the poniard or the stroke of the stiletto. 
These boors of Flanders are slow of hand and 
chary of blood, except that which the law spills. 
Let the Vendetta, then, be wrought stealthily 
and in secret. If the heart be bitter, let the face 
be smooth. Italian wile to match Flemish blunt- 
ness. Cast the net and spread the snare, and 
watch warily, as the fowler, until the bird flutters 
in the toils. Use cold steel but as a last means. 
The art of the chemist is more deadly than that 
of the armorer who forges the blades of Ferrara, 
or gives their temper to the rapiers of Toledo. 
Drugs, like disease, kill, and no blow strack 
See those phials,”"—pointing to the chest—“ they 
were filled by one to whom was handed down 
the deadly lore of Pope Alexander VI., and his 
terrible daughter—ay, by one who practised as 
well as studied his art; and amongst these papers 
are instructions for the wielder of the drugs, writ- 
ten in the chemist’s hand, and signed with his 
name—Rene, of Florence. But, hark! words, 
written or spoken—ay, thoughts—can kill as well 
as poison or steel; and poison or steel kills but 
the body. Let our vengeance be more terrible. 
Compass to smite the spirit as well as the flesh. 





Strive that as each Vanderstein leaves the world, 
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| he may leave it with a heart broken by woe cr a 


soul hardened in guilt. To me it has been grant- 
ed but to begin the task. I have struck down 
Stephen Vanderstein. He leaves three sons and 
three daughters. Be close on their track. If 
any of them survive you, your descendants must. 
follow up the work ; and so must it be from father 
to son, until this, the most terrible Vendetta ever 
planned by Corsican brain, be accomplished. 
You see this book. In its pages you—and after 
you, your children—must enter, each what he 
has done; what members of the Vanderstein 
family he has cut off, until the last of the detest: 
ed race be purged from the earth. All this you 
understand, and all this you will do ?” 

“All this,” said Michael Benosa, kneeling, 
“ all this I understand, and all this will I do.” 

The old Italian placed both his hands on his 
son’s head, and his lips moved silently. Then 
suddenly adopting a more familiar and ccnversa- 
tional tone than he had used in instructing 
Michael in his terrible mission, the Italian said : 

“‘ Give me pen and ink.” 

The youth dipped a pen into ink, and placed 
it in his father’s hand. The old man opened the 
iron-clasped book at the first vacant pige, and 
held the pen ready to write. 

“Watch the lamp, Michael. Erpa will soon 
give the signal.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The chimes in the steeple rang half-past twelve. 
For about five minutes there was silenc:; then 
Michael exclaimed : 

“It is over—the light is out !” 

Without ing any , the Italian 
wrote in the book the following words : 

“The first of May, in the year one thousand 
six hundred and ten, in the first hour of the day, 
expired Stephen Vanderstein, the first victim of 
the venpeTTa. He diced in the vigor of man- 
hood, and the hour of his death was fixed at a 
crisis in his fortunes when his loss will most pro- 
bably impoverish the family. He was killed 
through the agency of Raphael Benosa, the first 
executant of the VENDETTA.” 

The old man then shut up the book, clasped 
it, and in obedience to his instructions Michael 
deposited it in the iron-bound chest, which he 
secured by shooting the bolts of a series of pon- 
derous locks ; and then placing the key in his 
bosom, stood gazing on his father. 

The old Italian had resumed his recumbent 
posture; convulsive twitches passed’ over his 
face, and his breath came in gasps. 

“ Michael—forget not—and—when I—am 
dead—extinguish the lammp—and watch beside 
me—in—the—darkness—” 

The young Italian bowed, and felt with his 
hand his father’s extremities. They were already 
cold. Then the features of the old man became 
pinched and blue, and the rattle sounded in his 
chest. 

As the son gazed upon the dying father, the 
chimes proclaimed a quarter to one. 

“He said it should be within the hour,” the 
youth murmured. Then Michael looked, with 
dry, hot eyes, upon thedying. “I cannot weep,” 
he said ; “ my destiny and my mission are too 
great for weakness of body or soul. I must be 
something more or less than human.” 

At this moment, a change passed over the old | 








man’s face which caused Michael to take up the 
extinguisher of the lamp; and just ere the clock 
tolled one, the Flemish sentinel before the Stadt- 
house, who had heen idly gazing upon the light 
in the house of Raphael Benosa, the Italian 
money-changer, saw it go out. 

“The withered old atomy is gone to sleep,” 
he muttered. 

So he had—forever. 





SECOND CHAPTER OF THE PROLOGUE. 
THE SHIP-OWNER AND THE SEA-CAPTAIN. 
A century has elapsed since the death of 

Raphael Benosa. A century to a month, for the 

breeze which sweeps across the meadows which 

line the Rhine below Rotterdam, and makes the 
weathercocks and vanes upon the trim farm- 
houses point to the southeast, and rastles along 
the lines of priggish pollards, and heaves round 
the sails of lagging windmills, and toys and wan- 
tons with, and swells into rustling waves, the 
white canvass of the loosene] foretopsail of the 
substantial American trader the St. Nicholas— 
this breeze, we say, is the pleasant breath of the 
early May. Furthermore, the St. Nicholas is 
riding with her anchor apeak a couple of miles 
below the Boomjees. The wind favors her; she 
is but waiting that Captain Schlossejib may re- 
ceive on board one lady passenger, and also take 
the last instructions of his owners; after which 
events the gallant captain anticipates, that, with 
such a breeze, three hours or so will see the St. 

Nicholas beyond the Brill, and speeding merrily 

over the tilting seas of the German Ocean. 

“ Here’s the boat at last, Captain Schlossojib,” 
said Jin Karl, the first mate of the St. Nicholas, 
a good-humored, open-faced, Dutch-bailt Dutch- 
man, with flaxen hair and light eyes. 

“Ay, ay, I see,” replied the captain, stopping 
his impatient walk along the quarter-deck. “ Get 
the accommodation ladder rigged out, and see to 
the side-ropes. The owner is bringing our lady- 
passenger on board himself. Well, he’s a polite 
man, Meinheer Benosa.” 

“And a liberal,” said the mate. “ Not a ship- 
owner from the Seine to the Elbe is more beloved 
of officers and men. He’s a prince to sail under. 
The best pay—the best provisions—the best treat- 
ment. Long life and prosperity to the house of 
Benosa !” 

“ Of which here comes the head,” observed 
Captain Schlossejib, as a fast-pulling boat, im- 
pelled by the labors of six sturdy rowers, shot 
alongside of the St. Nicholas. In the stern- 
sheets of this boat were two ladies, both closely 
hooded and veiled, and a portly man, dressed 
like a substantial citizen of Holland. The latter, 
with very elaborate politeness, assisted the females 
to mount to the deck of the St. Nicholas, and 
following them himself, and taking the hand of 
one of them (the younger), said : 

“ This lady, Captain Schlossejib, is your pas- 
senger to New York. You will be particular in 
paying to Mademoiselle Vanderstein the utmost 
attention so long as she remains on board the 
ship St. Nicholas, commanded by you.” 

The captain, hat in hand, bowed low to his 
owner, and nearly as low to the two ladies, who 
returned the greeting, and then, attended by Jin 
Karl, proceeded to the cabin, which had been 
fitted up with a due regard to the requirements 
of her who for some weeks was to be ‘its in- 
habitant. 

The door of the state-room bolted behind 
them, the two women rushed, as with one accord, 
into each other’s arms. 

“ Sister, sister,” exclaimed the elder of the 
two, “ we shall never meet again!” and,”tearing 
aside the head-dress of her companion, she 
smothered her with kisses. 

“ Hush, my silly Treuchden!” the other said, 
repaying her sister’s embrace fondly, but with 
calmness ; “hush! the Atlantic is broad, but it 
is not a Styx, that we should not return across 
it, nor a Lethe, thatits waters should wash away 
the remembrance of each other.” 

“No, no, Louise, we shall never forget each 
other, bat I shall never hold you in my arms 
again! my heart tells me so. I have hoped 
against hope ; but since our brother’s death—his 
death upon the eve of his marriage, upon the 
very night of that joyous supper at the Lust- 
Haus of the good Benosa—I have believed that 
there is a black doom hanging above our family ” 

“*Misfortunes are the lot of all, Treuchden, 
and they come in troops. What have we done 
that they should be epecially billeted upon the 
Vandersteins ?”” 

“Do not laugh, Louise! Remember our 
family history ; not a Vanderstein has prospered 
since the death of our ancestor Stephen, who 
died so suddenly in Antwerp a century ago.” 

“Then let us hope,” said Louise, “that the 
curse will lose its strength by lapse of time. If 
it survive the hundred years, I shall pronounce 
it a malediction of the most robust constitution 
and the most hopeless longevity ” 

“Has one of our family,” said Trevehien, 
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still pursuing the argument, “died in the ordi- 
naty course of natare and at a ripe old age? 
Has not misery in every shape been heaped upon 
us? Have we not wrestled with poverty, and 
calumny, and contempt? Have we not either 
died young-@died in the bloom and the blush of 
our hopes—or dragged on a dreary life until we 
met some fearful or some mysteriousend? Tell 
me not, Louise, we are a fated race; we are 
doomed to unhappiness ourselves, and we drag 
into the gulf all who are connected with us.” 

“ But, at least,” answered the younger sister, 
catching seme portion of the serious mood of her 
relative,—“ at least these misfortunes have only 
happened when we lived all together in Flanders. 
Now, when we are to be separated—now, when 
the only three survivors of our race—you, my 
dear sister, Margarita, and myself—will shortly 
be known but by our husbands’ names, and live 
with them apart—you in London, Margaritta in 
Paris, and I in America—surely, if there has 
been a fatality upon our united house, it will not 
pursue the scattered remnants of a broken race.” 

Treuchden shook her head sorrowfully, but, 
after a moment’s pause, added : 

“T will bear up, my dear sister; I will hope 
for the best ; I will trust that happier days may 
see us re-united. At any rate, I will strive not to 
darken your departure from Europe by what may 
be, after all, but idle fancies and superstitious 
forebodings, although springing from (Heaven 
knows) a series of unheard-of calamities.” 

And the two sisters, after another close em- 
brace, busied themselves in making their little 
arrangements in the cabin. 

Meantime the owner of the St. Nicholas, 
Meinheer Benosa, ded by the captain and 
Jin Karl, made a tour of inspection round the 
ship. The prosperous and kind-looking merchant 
had a good-natured word. for everybody on 
board.” 

“Ha, old Schuytz! before the mast still? 
We must see whether we cannot give you a push 
up the stairs of the quarter-deck afver this voyage. 
Well, Hans, as stout as ever! It is an everlast- 
ing marvel to me how you can go aloft in so 
many pairs of breeches! Hey-day, Peterkin! 
leaving your young wife to go across the blue 
water? but sailors have wives in every port. 
Nay, never interrupt, man! I tell no tales. 
Captain Schlossejib, I hope—duty being duly 
done—that you do not stint the poor fellows in 
the articles of tobacco or schnapps? I would 
not have a seaman who treads a plank over which 
flies the private signal of the House of Benosa, 
who could complain of clear pipes or empty 
goblets.” 

The captain bowed, and the score or so of 
seamen around raised a hoarse cheer— 

“ Long live the Benosas, the noblest mer- 
chants of the Netherlands !” 

The ship-owner raised his cocked beaver hat, 
acknowledged the greeting, and then, taking the 
captain by the arm, led him to the private cabin 
of the latter, and carefully secured the door. 

“I have something to say to you, Captain 
Schlossejib,” said Benosa. 

The sea-captain bowed and listened. 

“ You have sailed south of the line, captain,” 
began the merchant, in a low, even tone, and 
fixing his black, keen eyes intently upon the 
browned and battered visage before him—* you 
have sailed under many flags ?” 

“Yes,” replied the captain, in the same con- 
fidential tone of voice; “yes, English, Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and—’’ And here the speaker 
hesitated. 

“Go on, man!” replied the merchant; “and 
another which the men of no nation own, but the 
men of all nations fear.” 

The ancient pirate fixed a puzzled look upon 
the merchant. 

“Well, well,” continued Benosa, ‘ young 
blood will be hot, and youth will have its swing.” 

“Meinheer Benosa,” said the captain, “I 
wish I knew in what intent and with what pur- 
pose you speak ?” 

«« But the laws of nations,” resumed Benosa, 
as if talking to himself, ‘‘make but little allow- 
ance for such frolics. Dear, dear, the proceeding 
is summary! Reeve the rope, load the gun, and 
up goes a choking man to the end of the fore- 
arm in a wreath of white smoke ” 

Schlossejib made no reply, but his breath came 
in thick gasps, and the large beads of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. 

‘“‘ Meinheer,” he said, speaking with difficulty, 
and in a hoarse, broken voice, “I have served 
you well !” 

“Iam aware of it,” replied the other; “ but 
you don’t know me well. You see, however, 
the ignorance is not mutual ?” 

Again the captain cast a long, inquisitive glance 
at his owner; butin the calm and handsome 
features before him, in the depth of the lustrous 
black eyes, and the quiet smile which curved the 
lips of Benosa, and which might mean much or 
nothing, he found little to guide him. 

“Ts the St. Nicholas a good ship?” abruptly 
inquired the merchant. 

“As stout as ever swam!” was the reply. 

« Fit to go a cruise to the Spanish main, or 
round the Horn, to look out for a galleon deep 
with the ingots of the Spaniard ?” 

“Why,” exclaimed Captain Schlossejib, in 
inexpressible astonishment—“ why, you don’t 
wish to go a-roving ?” 

“‘NotI!” replied the merchant ; “ but perhaps 
you do?” 

“‘ Meinheer Benosa,”’ seid the captain, “ speak 
to a plain seaman in plain words, and he will 
give you a plain answer.” 

“A man is sometimes lost overboard on a long 
voyage; ishe not?” 

“ Surely,” replied the captain ; “life is uncer- 
tain upon the land, but more uncertain upon the 
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“And if men drop overboard, women are liable 
to the same fate?” 

The sea captain drew along breath, and his 
coarse face assumed an aspect of intelligence. 

“ What would you do in the event of a loss— 
some such unhappy loss—on board the St. 
Nicholas ?” 

“TI would,” replied Schlossejib—“I would 
make an entry of it in the log-book—that is all 
I could do.” 


“Ah! in this style: ‘June Ist. Lat. so and 
so. Long. so and so. Steering W.S. W., un- 
der all plain sail. Squalls with head sea. Lost 
overboard,’—what shall we say? ah! for exam- 
ple, ‘lost overboard, Mademoiselle Louise Van- 
derstein, cabin p ger, who, in a sudden lee 
lurch of the ship, fell accidentally from the quarter- 
gallery into the sea?’ You would enter the oc- 
currence in some such wards as these ?” 

“As near as may be.” 

“ Then don’t forget the form—nor the exam- 
ple I have given you.” 

“Meinheer Benosa,” said Schlossejib, “are 
you in earnest ?” 

“It would be a very dull jokeif I were not.” 

“T did not know you—I—I never should have 
imagined—nobody would have imagined—” 

“Stop,” said Benosa; “how many men in 
Holland, do you think, know you—know the 
secrets of your soul?” 

“Not one, I hope,” replied the worthy ad- 
dressed, “excepting, perhaps, yourself.” 

“And how many in Holland do you think 
know me ?” 

“Not one, I believe—excepting, perhaps, my- 

self. ” 

“Hum! your knowledge goes a very little 
way.” 

“T know more than I did half an hour ago.” 

“That may be, and now you shall know 
more still—you shall know your own fate. You 
will, winds and seas permitting, make your voy- 
age to North America, and thence back to Rot- 
terdam. Off the Brill I shall board you—shall 
come down. to this cabin, and shall ask to see 
your log-book ; if there be no entry in it such as 
Ihave sketched, you shall be denounced as a 
pirate and a cut-throat, and by your death society 
will be avenged, and the world so far purified. 
If, however, there be such an entry in the pages 
of your log—not a sham one, observe, and there 
are ways of knowing—you shall, after you have 
discharged your cargo, be formally put in pos- 
session of this stout ship the St. Nicholas, and 
shall use her, if it suits you, as a peaceful mer- 
chantman, or shall hoist the old flag from her 
mast-head in the Spanish main or in the track 
of the Mexican galleons. And now, Captain 
Schlossejib, you know still more than you did half 
an hour ago.” 

There was a long pause, and both the interlo- 
cutors eyed each other keenly, the face of Benosa 
wearing the same placid smile as before, that of 
Schlossejib quivering with emotion, and wet with 
perspiration. 

“T fear,” said Benosa, “ you would dread the 
possibility of such an smarts in a ship com- 
manded by you?” 

“Accidents,” said the wat captain, “are 
not of our making ; do all we can, they will hap- 





“Then I may possibly find an interesting 
entry in the log on your return ?” 

“ You will find it.” 

“Good! then we shall go and look after the 
ladies; they must think us quite ungallant, I 
declare.” ' 

So saying, Bnosa rose and left the cabin. 
Schlossejib lingered a moment to swallow a large 
glass of schnapps, and then followed his patron. 

In the main cabin was prepared a collation, of 
which Benosa and the two ladies partock. 

“ When shall we take our next meal together, 
Louise ?” said Treuchden. 

“Pooh, mademoiselle,” said Benosa, “ you 
dread the sea. With astout ship under you— 
and Captain Schlossejib will tell you that the St. 
Nicholas is as stout a ship as ever swam—you 
need care no more for the waves of the Atlantic 
than for the ripples of a horse-pond. Come! 
a glass of champagne all round, to carouse to 
the pleasant passage and the safe arrival of Mad- 
emoiselle Louise Vanderstein; and may she 
find—as 1 doubt not she will—her betrothed, my 
trusty and honored friend, Heinrich Strumfel, 
ready to fold her in his arms ere the anchor of 
the St. Nicholas has sunk into the sands of the 
New World. Come, is every glass brimming? 
Fair winds for the sails of the St. Nicholas, and 
good fortune for the hearts which beat beneath 
them !” 

Every glass was emptied to the toast except 
that of Captain Schlossejib, who watched the 
merchant with a strangely puzzled sir. 

“How! the captain refuse the pledge? Off 
with your wine, man! off with it to the last drop, 
or our fair passenger will think you mean her 
evil.” 

The captain mechanically swallowed the con- 
tents of his glass. 

At this tJin Karl 
door. 

“The anchor is at the bows,” he said, “and 
we are moving seaward.” So the party went on 
deck. 


« Maitnh, Nag In’ A Sohl. 


ppeared at the cabin 








jib to his pa- 
tron, “ has your purpose changed ?” 

“Captain,” was the reply, in the same tone, 
“has your mainmast fallen ?” 

Schlossejib took the speaking-trumpet, which 
the mate handed to him, in silence, looking 
round as though he were inadream. The sis- 
ters twined their arms round each other for the 
last embrace, and T: hden was lowered weep- 
ing into the boat. The merchant prepared to 
follow her, but paused on the gangway. His eye 
sought Schlossejib’s, and exchanged with him 
along, meaning look. Then raising his hat, he 
said, with a loud voice, using the phraseology of 
the old bills of lading, “And so God keep the 
good ship on her destined voyage.” 

Three hours thereafter the St. Nicholas had 
crossed the Brill, and was standing to the west- 
ward. 








THIRD CHAPTER OF THE PROLOGUE. 
THE LAST DROP OF THE LAST PHIAL. 


Turs history must make a second flying leap. 
The scene of this chapter is in the vicinity of 
London, and the time the month of May, 1810, 
just a century since the St. Nicholas left the 
Maas, and two centuries since Raphael Benosa 
died in his house at Antwerp. 

London of late years has been well explored 





and described, not by mere topographers or parish 
antiquaries, but by those writers whose fictions 











present, as in a glass, of more or less distorting 
power, the features of society in our own days. 
There is one district, however, which has escaped 
the literary scrutiny, and yet it is not one of the 
least remarkable. It lies on the eastern and 
northern outskirts of our city, stretching away 
beyond Spitalfields It is neither quite a suburb 
nor quite the country. It is cut up principally 
into small strips of garden ground, and in each 
of these gardens there is a dwelling-house. The 
humbler class of these mansions are built entirely 
of the wood of old, broken-up ships. They look 
like those deck-cabins which we see in vessels 
from the Baltic ports, lifted from between the 
masts, and set down amid cabbages and goose- 
berry-bushes. Yon can trace the stains of coarse 
ship-paint and tar upon these brown, warped, 
shrivelled planks. Iron cramps and ring-bolts, 
once supports for the rigging which towered 
above them, still stand rustily out from the de- 
caying, splintering wood; and, half-overgrown 
by rank vegetation, lie aypund such naval me- 
mentoes as broken gun-carriages, rusty cabin- 
stoves, or staved and splintered water-barrels. 
Over each of these mansions there generally rises 
a mast, with cross-trees, and stays, and a vane; 
and upon high days and holidays the proprietor 
hoists a union-jack to the summit, and eyes it 
with great complacency, as he drinks his grog 
and smokes his pipe in the little arbor, whereof 
the planks have tossed many a stormy night and 
day upon the ocean. The sea-faring people by 
whom these amphibious mansions are reared are 
generally retired skippers and mates of coasting 
vessels, or small dealers in maritime stuffs, who 
instinctiyely keep as near as they can to the 
water-side and the docks. But houses of a dif- 
ferent, though peculiar class, are not wanting. 
These are generally formal, old brick mansions, 
with small windows and heavy-browed doors, 
approached by flights of stone steps from the 
grass-plot which stretches in front. Most of 
these houses appear to date from the ugly and 
tasteless age of Anne. They are inhabited by 
old city families, who carry on an old-fashioned 
business in an old-fashioned way—plodding, 
careful folk, who have no West-end visions, sigh 
for no opera-boxes, intrigue for no entree to ex- 
clusive coteries, and dine before the western 
hemisphere has breakfasted. 

Into a ground-floor parlor in a dwelling of 
this class our story leads us. The house stands 
apart, and a high brick wall surrounds both it 
and the gardens and shrubberies attaching to it. 
Thus the passenger can only command a view of 
the upper stories. At the outer gate, at the mo- 
ment when we reunite the thread of the story, 
stands a quiet, and by no means dashing brough- 
am. The first glance at its unobtrusive panels, 
and its steady, well-worked horse, would tell the 
initiated in the ways and things of town, that he 
was looking at a doctor’s carriage ; and he would 
guess right. The broy ham is the property of 
Dr. Gumbey, and Dr. Gumbey is at this moment 
in the ground-floor parlor, conversing lowly and 
earnestly with the ma#er of the house. 


The room was @ gloomy. Dr. Gum- ’ 


bey sat in the lightest portion of it, and his com- 
panion in the darkest. The doctor was a young 
man, plump and round-faced, with a bald head. 
It is astonishing the number of doctors who have 
bald heads; perhaps they pluck out the hair 
with tweezers to make them look learned. The 
master of the house, who sat opposite the doctor, 
we shall describe presently. 

“ The case of Mrs. Werwold,” said Dr. Gum- 
bey, “‘is absolutely the most unaccountable I 
ever came across.” 

“‘ She got over her confinement well,” remark- 
ed the husband, in a low and slightly tremulous 
tone. 


“Adami bly 





irably ; and the boy is pos- 
itively the finest boy I ever saw in my life. 
Nothing ails him. But from the hour at which 
his poor mother ought to have got better, she 
has got worse.” 

“ But what do the peculiar symptoms denote ?” 

“Ay, the peculiar symptoms, just so; there is 
the puzzles There are no peculiar symptoms— 
that is, none other than a gradual wasting away 
of the vital energy, a gradual absorption of the 
element of existence. Every individual organ 
appears healthy. We can discover no latent 
disease. The effect is palpable to all; but hu- 
man science—so far, atleast, as we can apply 
it—can point to no cause.” 

“ There is a disease, a well-known disease, I 
believe, called atrophy ?” 

“ There is ; but here is no atrophy. It is not 
the flesh which wastes away, but the living prin- 
ciple which appears to ebb from the flesh. Mak- 
ing the due allowance for her recent condition, 
Mrs. Werwold looks as well as ever.” 

“Then,” said Werwold, in a tone of deep 
despondency, “ there is no hope ?”” 

“While there is life, there is hope,” replied 
the doctor. “ Hope for the best—prepare for the 
worst. It is my sad duty to tell you to do so, 
Mr. Werwold.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Werwold,” resumed the doctor, “if one 
could believe in the trash one reads of the slow 
poisons of the middle ages—of their marvellous 
effects, of their blighting influence, of their power 
of killing, yet leaving, so to speak, no scar—I 
say, if one could believe in the idle legends of the 
drugs in possession of the Borgias and the Medi- 
cis—legends which modern science has utterly 
put to the rout—if we could believe in such 
things, I would say that—” 

“ What ?” 

“That Mrs. Werwold had drunk the wine of 
Cyprus of the Roman, or worn the perfumed 
gloves of the Florentine.” 

“Orhad her image fashioned in wax, and 
wasted before a slow fire by a New England 
witch,” said the husband, with a sad smile. 

“ True—true,” replied the doctor ; “‘ fooleries, 
fooleries all, and I was in the wrong to talk of 
such nonsense. Well, I wish we were wiser.” 

“ But,” resumed the husband, “ must all means 
be abandoned ?” 

‘God forbid !” said Doctor Gumbey ; “but I 
talk to you candidly—drugs appear of no use 
whatever. We must trust more to regimen, and 
if possible to moral means—labor to keep the 
patient’s spirits up, and promote a healthful ex- 





citement, if we can, in body and mind. Mean- 
time we must keep up strength by generous living 
and the moderate use of stimulants.” 

“ The port wine, then, as before?” said Wer- 
wold. 

“Precisely,” replied the doctor, rising, and 
buttoning his coat. “I shall look in again in the 
evening. Meantime, I repeat, labor to keep the 
patient’s spirits up, and for the rest, we can only 
hope that some turn, some crisis, may take place, 
and that this mysterious malady may depart as 
it came.” ’ 

With these words the doctor took his leave. 
Werwold saw him into his brougham, and then, 
returning to the parlor, passed through it into a 
little room beyond, fitted up as a study or small 
library, the door of which he locked behind him. 
In a corner of this apartment, bricked into the 
wall, was an iron safe of massive and ponderous 
dimensions. Werwold opened it by a key hung 
from his watch-guard. The various shelves were 
littered with papers, which he cleared away, 
flinging them carelessly behind him. Then 
touching a side-spring, there became visible the 
keyhole of a small inner safe, worked still deeper 
into the wall, and the door of which swung open 
between two of the shelves of the outward reposi- 
tory. From this crypt Werwold lugged forth a 
heavy box, opened it, and took out a small steel 
casket filled with phials secured by pieces of blad- 
der round the corks, and which he examined 
one by one. With the exception of the last 
which he took up, they were all empty. In that 
one still lay a drop or two of glutinous, trans- 
parent fluid. 

“The last drop of the last phial,” he mur- 
mured. “The work is nearly done, and I shall 
know the grand secret.” 

So saying, he placed the phial in his waist- 
coat-pocket, shut the casket, replaced it in the 
box, replaced that in its crypt, restored the papers 
to the shelves of the outward safe, locked it, and 
passing out through the parlor, ascended the 
broad flight of stairs which led to the bedrooms 
of the house. 

On his way he encountered a withered old 
female, dressed in the prim style of the 








day d into the gloomy 
room, and Werwold placed himself by the foot 
of the bed, in its broadest glare. 

“Treuchden,” he said, “you are still very 
ill?” 

A sad smile was the reply. 

“ You feel this unconquerable lethargy gaining 
on you?” 

She gave the same sad smile again. 

“Your strength waning, your mind weaken- 
ing, the very spirit oozing from your body ?” 

The patient fixed an anxious and inquiring 
look upon her husband. The tone in which he 
spoke was very low, but singularly distinct, and 
though fraught equally with sternness and melan- 
choly, it was neither harsh on the one hand, nor 
tremulous on the other. 

“T ha. ,” he 
T am killing you.” 

She started up. “You! my husband! you, 
Michael Werwold! killing me?” she gasped. 

“My name is not Michael Werwold,” was the 
reply—“ my name is Michael Benosa !” 

The sick woman fell back on the pillows, and 
pressed her eyes with her hands. 

“O, O! she murmured, “it is the delirium 
come back !” 

“Tt is not the delirium come back,” said the 
man; “ when death is at hand the brain clears— 
it works ever the truer just ere it rests forever.” 

“-Then—then,” sobbed the woman, “ death is 
at hand ?” 

“In the chamber—by your bed !” 

“OY” groaned the patient, “the heavy curse 
of the Vandersteins is on me !” 

“Te is!” 

“And you—you—my love—my husband—my 
sworn protector—the father of my boy—you— 
what are you ?” 

“Your destroyer, my Treuchden.” 

She glared incredulously at him. 

“ Look at me!” he said. 

She did. In his face were the features of old 
Raphael reproduced. The same swarthy, intel- 
lectual beauty, the same deeply-set, gleaming 
eyes, the same fine skin lines, threading, as it 





d, “I love you, and 





of old Dutch pictures. 

“Erpa,” he said, “the doctor insists upon 
absolute quiet. I am going to your mistress for 
awhile. Do not come up or let any one of the 
other servants intrude until I call ;” and he pass- 
edon. After pausing for a moment at a door, 
he entered a chamber. It was the darkened 
room of an invalid. A portion only of one of 
the upper shutters was open, and a narrow gleam 
of sunlight fell upon a table littered with glasses, 
phials, and the usual appurtenances of a sick 
room, and played upon the sombre drapery of 
the bed. One of the curtains was suspended in 
massive folds, so as to allow the interior of the 
bed to be seen. It was occupied by a lady, the 
patient of Dr. Gumbey, whose case we have just 
heard stated, and which puzzled the worthy doc- 
tor so completely. 

As Werwold entered, his wife turned her eyes 
upon him, but did not speak, and he stood a few4 
moments looking at her in silence. Mrs. Wer- 
wold, as we have heard, betrayed none of the 
usual appearances of an invalid rapidly sinking 
tothe grave. She was a mild, meek-expression- 
ed woman, with blue eyes, a delicately white 
skin, and rich tresses of fair hair. Her features 
were of the ancient Flemish type, somewhat large 
and heavy, but with a full, soft, womanly ex- 
pression. In her eyes alone the sign of the 
malady was apparent. They were lustrous, but 
suffused with a pearly-hued fluid, which glazed 
them, so that the pupils shone with a dimmed 
glare, as a red-flamed lamp would shine through 
a thin sheet of falling water. The slightest mo- 
tion made by the patient showed her extreme 
languor. Indeed, she hardly appeared to have 
strength to stir her hands, which were plump, 
yet wore a ghastly hue of yellowish white. 

“ Treuchden,” said her husband, “ the doctor 
wishes you to continue the wine.” 

A slight movement of the eyes indicated that 
she heard and was ready to obey. A cobwebbed 
bottle, with two long-stalked glasses, lay upon 
the table, which was drawn to the head of the 
bed, so as to be concealed by the curtain from 
the view of the invalid. 

Werwold filled a glass nearly to the brim with 
richly colored wine, and then, pausing, looked 
keenly all round. The silence of death was in 
the room. The sick woman lay with her eyes 
partially closed—she appeared dozing. Holding 
the glass tremulously in his hand, Werwold 
cast upon the sick woman a glance of the bitterest 
agony. 

“Ov!” he murmured, “accursed be the race 
of which I come, and the sentiments in which I 
have been nursed, which drag me on to fulfil 
this awful vengeance, even as madness hurries 
its victim over some ghastly precipice! But no! 
I may not pause! there is a fate—a doom in it. 
If I dream of burning these horrible papers—that 
horridle book, it seems as though the phantoms 
of my dead fathers rose round me, and gibeu and 
gibbergd at the first man who, with Corsican 
blood in his veins, turned from the behests of a 
vendetta. No—no! I may go mad, but I must 
do the bidding of those voices from the grave!” 

Then pausing, he glanced towards the bed. 
The invalid had not changed her attitude. He 
looked steadily at the glass of wine, and then, 
holding it to the light, permitted the last drop of 
the last phial to trickle into it. As the two 
liquids mingled, the rich glow of the generous 
port seemed for a moment to pale and thin in 
intensity, and then the deep color re-appeared, 
only a shade darker, and making the liquor ap- 
pear more turbid and opaque than before. 

With every muscle in his face strained and 
swollen, yet rigid and fixed as iron bars, Wer- 

wold approached the bed, and drew back the cur- 
tain with one hand, while he held the wine in the 
other. His hands were clammy and damp, but 
not a nerve quivered in face or finger. 

“ Treuchden, your port.” 

He raised his wife up, and held the glass to her 
mouth, while she slowly drank the contents ; then 
wiping her lips with a handkerchief which lay 
upon the bed, he replaced her head upon the pil- 
lows. Then he drew aside the curtain, and par- 
tially raised the window-blind. The light of the 





were, forehead and cheeks. The complexion 
was deadly pale, and the expression one of awful 
determination, toned down by placid, deep-fixed 
sorrow. 

“Tam not Michael Werwold, the Anglo-Sax- 
on—lIam Michael Benosa, the Italian. I come 
of a fated race, I am predestined to a fatal end. 
Ties you can never understand bind me to my 
awful career. Would—O, would that I were 
dead! but while [live I must do that which I 
abhor! From that terrible task before me I must 
never quail—never turn!” 

Treuchden lay and listened in a species of 
wandering bewilderment. The words of her 
husband rang continuously on her ear, and she 
strained her weakened faculties to catch their 
immediate purport, as one by one they were 
spoken, while the connected sense of his dis- 
course seemed to escape and elude her. 

“Treuchden,” continued the Corsican, “I ask 
you not to think ill or well of me. I am but the 
hammer which, held by the strong man, breaks 
the precious vase, and spills the goodly wine. 
Listen! You are on your death-bed—the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon their children. You 
must die, and I must kill you. There is a fate 
above all; I bend to mine, which makes me a 
murderer. Shrink not from yours, which makes 
you but a victim. You die and I live, and your 
lot is happier than mine !” 

The dying woman spoke not, but clasped her 
hands in the attitude of prayer. 

“ Yes, yes,” continued Benosa, “ pray, pray to 
our common God! You would not believe me, 
bat I too can pray. The evil that I do is done 
that it may be as it is written. For two hundred 
long years the long vengeance has been working, 
for two hundred long years that vengeance has 
been ministered by those of my house upon those 
of yours. It was decreed that the Benosas must 
exterminate the Vandersteins. No living man 
knows the cause of this hereditary enmity. It 
is written in a book which I possess, but I may 
not read it until the blood of the Vandersteins is 
purged from the earth. Now you know why you 
die—you know my fearful mission, handed down 
to me by my father, as it was tohim by his, To 
compass that mission I became the husband of 
the last of the Vandersteins—to fulfil that mission 
it is by my hand you must die. ,Treuchden, my 
heart is as the heart of other men, and I could 
cherish you, wear you in my bosom, worship at 
your feet, but I am the tool of a destiny which 
discerns not until it has run its course. Poor, 
pale, guiltless victim of a wrath above the wrath 
of meu, make your peace with God, and render 
up your spirit!” 

Treuchdeu lay for a moment still, her eyes 
shut, and the nerves of her face twitching and 
quivering. Then she started up, and stretching 
her arms out to her husband. 

“ My chiid! my boy!’ she ejaculated. 

“You would ‘ask whether the fatality will 
pursue him ?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“The fatality clings to All in whose veins runs 
the blood of the Vandersteins, and in your boy’s 
veins runs the blood of the Vandersteins.”’ 

“And of the Benosas, too?” she exclaimed. 

“ Even so,” was the answer. 

“Monster! you would slay the unconscious 
infant !”’ 

Benosa’s face grew dark with suppressed 
emotion. 

“Wonld [ could!” he muttered, and then 
groaned aloud: “‘He must live to taste how 
sweet is life, that he may know how bitter is 
death !’” 

“Then—then,” exclaimed the dying woman, 
raising herself in bed, the glazed pupils of her 
eyes dilating, and the beads of cold perspiration 
which had gathered on her forehead st: 
by the seotion, down her face, on which a pale 
bluish tint began to be visible—“then you, the 
father, the protector, will be the demon to lure 
him, your son—your flesh and blood—to ruin, to 
destruction ?” 

Benosa’s face became absolutely awful, as he 
raised himself to his full height, and, stretching 
his clenched hand upwards, said in low, deep 
tones, “It is so written!” 
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Uttering a low, wailing cry, Treu 
back upon the pillows, 

The bluish tint spread over her fa: 
came especially visible underneath her 

Benosa stood with unchanged count 
holding her. The lips moved —Benosa 
her—she was praying. 

He paused for a fow moments, and 
tered, “She is speechless! emotion 
the effect of the drag. In ten minut 
be motionless.” And, in effect, the : 
of the lips began to slacken, and the fi 
cles to lose their power, when, stepp: 
bell-pull, Benosa rang a loud peal. 

Erpa speedily answered the sammon: 

“The change is at hand,” he said, 
tone to the attendant. 

The woman replied by a mute geatu 
row and resignation, and they both ben, 
dying. 

For some moments Treuchden ap 
live only in her eyes; the light of 
shone in them still. Minute by minui. 
and dimmed, until nothing of them gle.. 
the cold, glazed surface of the eyeballs. 

Then Erpa placed a filament of down 
lips ; it remained there until the jaws 
and the feather, after floating a mome 
air, settled into the open mouth. 

That night Benosa locked himagif in |, 
and, opening the repository in the safe, t 
itan ancient, quarto-shaped book, bound 

+ rough vellum, on the back of which was 


were nearly all written on; and it was : 
able that the writing was in many ha: 
traced in ink of different colors. The hi 
characters on the earlier pages was jet bli. 
of those on the latter leaves was a rusty 
Everybody agrees in thinking that th: 
better ink long ago than in more recei 
In this book Benosa wrote nearly two 
As ho shut it up and clasped it, he mw 
“The last entry but one!” 





THE HISTORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHY MADEMOISELLE CHATEAUROUX D’ 
DANCE AT THE OPERA. 

Mapvames Werwo tp, or Benosa, die’ 
year 1810, leaving a male infant. ©) 
commences twenty-three years after th 
and the scene shifts from the east to the \ 
of London. 

We are in a room, then, looking over t! 
vistas of Hyde Purk. It is furnished » 
urious magnificence, but with careless ab 
harmony and taste. Elizabethan furnitur 
with the gaudy decorations, the mer 
gilding, and allegorical carvings, of th: 
Louis Quinze. Vast mirrors gleam u, 
walls, extending from the rich cornice: 


great cost are interspersed with vulgar ) 
favorite danseuses,~volored portraits of { 
ting mares, as they appe «red performi: 
brated matches against time, and ug) 
sentations of ugly bull-dogs and snapping | 
the property of various gentlemen knov 
esteemed in the most exclusive circles 
“Fancy.” Sofas, couches, causeuses, 
armed and unarmed, of every dimensi:: 
every pattern, are jumbled together withou 
or regularity. Costly ornaments, some o 
recently broken, Sevres vases, and rich sp: 
of Bohemian-colored glass, are strewed « 
queterie tables. Half-a-dozen time-pieces 
iog to half-a-dozen hours, stand about. V. 
classic books are jumbled on shelves with 
calendars, works on the noble art of self! 
Little Warblers, French novels, and m: 
the periodicals of the day, Everywhere t 
the same chaos of things good and bad— 
intellectual and trivial—things refined an 
gar ; vases of flowers are placed on open 
boxes ; a hunting-whip is flung across a P 
easel; an open portfolio of 

sketches is soaked through by the conten: 
spilt bottle of wine; foils, pencils, musi 
struments, single-sticks, lorgnettes, meersc! 
unfinished sketches, watches, piles of caric 
pencil-cases, snuff-boxes, cameos, spurs ; 
conglomeration of objects of taste, spo 
genuity, and triviality, lies scattered on ' 
chairs, on sufas and the floor; whilst in t! 
tre of the apartment—this, part museum 
drawing-room, part study—on a magn 
couch, lined with Utrecht velvet, is str 
supinely out at full length a young mar 
proprietor of the room and the house, Cl: 
Lorimer. 
He wears a morning dress, consisting 
loose, soft, velvet shooting-coat, and his fi 
thrust luxuriously into crimson slippers 
features are well cut, frank, and open; b 
cheeks are deadly pale, and there is an 
languid insouciance and lazy indifference ap; 
in all his motions. By the couch stands, 
respectful attitude, a second individual, an: 
tinguished-looking personage, decently d; 
in black, with large shoes, and a very lo 
tied and ilil-washed white neckerchief. H 
tures are strong, harsh, and heavy, the skin « 
and yellow ; bat he possesses two small, 
gray eyes, as clammily cold as those of : 
but as sbarp and piercing a8 those of a cat 
“Blane,” said Clement Lorimer, “I 
money ; I feel an extravagant fit coming o 
“Mr. Lorimer,” replied the steward, i: 
sleek voice of # flattering dependent—* Mr. ' 
mer need not balk his inclinations. God {i 
He is in p ion of a splendid income.”’ 
“ Derived no one knows whence,” murn 
the young man. 
“ But as punctually paid as quarter-day « 
ptnctually round,” continued the steward. 
“Ay, therein lies the point,” said the m 
“Satan may send the money—'tis all one t 
80 long as the sovereigns do not turn into ¢ 
berry-leaves.” 
“At least before they are spent,” insinu 
the steward. 
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Uttering a low, wailing cry, Treuchden fell 
back upon the pillows. 

The bluish tint spread over her face, and be- 
came especially visible underneath her shut eyes. 

Benosa stood with unchanged countenance be- 
holding her. The lips moved—Benosa bent over 
her—she was praying. 

He paused for a few moments, and then mut- 
tered, “She is speechless! emotion has aided 
the effect of the drug. In ten minutes she will 
be motionless.” And, in effect, the movement 
of the lips began to slacken, and the facial mus- 
cles to lose their power, when, stepping to the 
bell-pull, Benosa rang a loud peal. 

Erpa speedily answered the summons. 

“The change is at hand,” he said, in a low 
tone to the attendant. 

The woman replied by a mute gesture of sor- 
row and resignation, and they both bent over the 
dying. 

For some moments Treuchden appeared to 
live only in her eyes; the light of existence 
shone in them still. Minute by minute it paled 
and dimmed, until nothing of them gleamed but 
the cold, glazed surface of the eyeballs. 

Then Erpa placed a filament of down upon the 
lips ; it remained there until the jaws dropped, 
and the feather, after floating a moment in the 
air, settled into the open mouth. 

That night Benosa locked himself in his study, 
and, opening the repository in the safe, took from 
itan ancient, quarto-shaped book, bound in coarse 

+ rough vellum, on the back of which was inscrib- 
ed, in faded gilding, ‘‘La Vendetta.” The pages 
were nearly all written on; and it was remark- 
able that the writing was in many hands, and 
traced in ink of different colors. The hue of the 
characters on the earlier pages was jet black, that 


of those on the latter leaves was a rusty bi ¥ 


Everybody agrees in thinking that they made 

better ink long ago than in more recent times. 

In this book Benosa wrote nearly two pages. 

As ho shut it up and clasped it, he murmured : 
“The last entry but one!” 





THE HISTORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHY MADEMOISELLE CHATEAUROUX DID NOT 
DANCE AT THE OPERA. 

Mapame WERWOLD, or Benosa, died in the 
year 1810, leaving a male infant. Our story 
commences twenty-three years after that date, 
and the scene shifts from the east to the west end 
of London. 

We are in a room, then, looking over the green 
vistas of Hyde Park. It is furnished with lux- 
urious magnificence, but with careless absence of 
harmony and taste. Elizabethan furniture jostles 
with the gaudy decorations, the meretricious 
gilding, and allegorical carvings, of the age of 
Louis Quinze. Vast mirrors gleam upon the 
walls, extending from the rich cornices to the 
lusciously soft carpet. Cabinet paintings of 
great cost are interspersed with vulgar prints of 
favorite danseuses,~colored portraits of fast-trot- 
ting mares, as they appe:red performing cele- 
brated matches against time, and ugly repre- 
sentations of ugly bull-dogs and snapping terriers, 
the property of various gentlemen known and 
esteemed in the most exclusive circles of the 
“Fancy.” Sofas, couches, causeuses, chairs, 
armed and unarmed, of every dimension and 
every pattern, are jumbled together without order 
or regularity. Costly ornaments, some of them 
recently broken, Sevres vases, and rich specimens 
of Bohemian-colored glass, are strewed on mar- 
queterie tables. Half-a-dozen time-pieces, point- 
iog to half-a-dozen hours, stand about. Valuable 
classic books are jumbled on shelves with racing 
calendars, works on the noble art of self-defence, 
Little Warblers, French novels, and masses of 
the periodicals of the day. Everywhere there is 
the same chaos of things good and bad—things 
intellectual and trivial—things refined and vul- 
gar; vases of flowers are placed on open cigar- 
boxes ; a hunting-whip is flung across a painter’s 
easel; an open portfolio of memoranda and 
sketches is soaked through by the contents of a 
spilt bottle of wine; foils, pencils, musical in- 
struments, single-sticks, lorgnettes, meerschaums, 
unfinished skevches, watches, piles of caricatures, 
pencil-cases, snutf-boxes, cameos, spurs ; all this 
conglomeration of objects of taste, sport, in- 
genuity, and triviality, lies scattered on tables, 
chairs, on sufas and the floor; whilst in the cen- 
tre of the apartment—this, part museum, part 
drawing-room, part study—on a magnificent 
couch, lined with Utrecht veivet, is stretched 
supinely out at full length a young man, the 
proprietor of the room and the house, Clement 
Lorimer. 

He wears a morning dress, consisting of a 
loose, soft, velvet shooting-coat, and his feet are 
thrust luxuriously into crimson slippers. His 
features are well cut, frank, and open; but his 
cheeks are deadly pale, and there is an air of 
languid insouciance and lazy indifference apparent 
in all his motions. By the couch stands, in a 
respectful attitude, a second individual, an undis- 
tinguished-looking personage, decently dressed 
in black, with large shoes, and a very loosely- 
tied and ill-washed white neckerchief. His fea- 
tures are strong, harsh, and heavy, the skin coarse 
and yellow ; but he possesses two small, clear 
gray eyes, 4s clammily cold as those of a fish, 
but as sharp and piercing as those of a cat. 

“Blane,” said Clement Lorimer, “I want 
money ; I feel an extravagant fit coming on.” 

“Mr. Lorimer,” replied the steward, in the 
sleek voice of a flattering dependent—* Mr. Lori- 
mer need not balk his inclinations. God forbid ! 
He is in p ion of a splendid income.” 

“ Derived no one knows whence,” murmured 
the young man. 

« But as punctually paid as quarter-day comes 
ptnctually round,” continued the steward. 

“Ay, therein lies the point,” said the master. 
«Satan may send the money—tis all one to me, 
so long as the sovereigns do not turn into goose- 
berry-leaves.” 

“At least before they are spent,” insinuated 
the steward. 

“Blane,” replied Lorimer, “there is a strict 
immorality about you which is absolutely re- 
freshing. You never bore me with good advice, 





| you never annoy me with hints or predictions 

that the unknown source of my income may 

some day dry up—you never try to curb folly or 

check extravagance. Blane, you are a cold- 

blooded old rascal, and—and, therefore, I like 
ou,” 

The man to whom this contradictory eulogium 
was addressed made a movenfent, which might 
have been taken either for a bow or shrug. He 
was accustomed to his master’s particular moods, 
and appeared either not to understand or to be 
perfectly indifferent to the tone of suppressed 
but bitter sarcasm in which the words he had just 
heard were spoken. 

“TI sometimes think, Blane,” continued the 
young man, “that you know more about me 
than Ido myself ?” 

The steward gave PS So imperceptible 
start. 53 

“You have been near me since I can remem- 
ber. You brought me my pocket-money at 
Eton—you paid my bills at Oxford—you man- 
age my establishment here— What are you, 
Blane, and what am I?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Lorimer, for remind- 
ing you that you are already perfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances which led to my occupy- 
ing the humble position I do in your house- 
hold ?” 
~ “Yes,” replied Lorimer, “I remember your 
version of them. You answered an advertise- 

ment, you saw the advertiser, he prescribed your 
duties, as regarded me, and you never saw him 
since.” 

“Never!” answered the steward. 

Lorimer looked long and keenly into the face 
of his servitor. He neither quailed nor flinched 
before the gaze, but fixed his cold gray eyes cold- 
ly and clearly upon his master. 

Lorimer, who had raised himself upon his 
elbow, flung his form luxuriously back upon the 
yielding cushions. He felt himself baffled by the 
unmoved, phlegmatic being before him. 

“Then let me have money, Blane; do you 
hear? I give you a forced confidence. If I 
come down, you follow; meantime let us enjoy. 
I dine from home to-day. See that the horses 
are ready ; and, by the way, has that note been 

nveyed to Mademoiselle Chateauroux ?” 

Blane bowed. It had been delivered an hour 
after it was written. 

“Good! I am at home to nobody but her. 
Give orders accordingly.” 

Blane bowed again. 

“And—ah, yes—there is a person from Run- 
dell and Bridge’s below ; is there not ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then send him up at once.” 

And the steward retired. 

“ He’s as deep as a well, and as cold as a toad 
in it,” said Lorimer to himself, when he was left 

alone. “I think he is cheating me—I am sure 
of it. Pshaw! never mind, he does it neatly! 
All the world’s a cheat: those who think them- 
selves honest mostly cheat themselves ; and those 
who don’t, at all events contrive to cheat the 
‘gallows.” ; 

As the man about town gave murmured ut- 
terance to this profoundly ethic remark, the jew- 
eller’s emissary entered the apartment. He 
brought a small morocco case under his arm, 
which, being opened, exposed a mass of diamonds 
and jewelled decorations of almost priceless 
value. 

Lorimer took the box, and turning himself 
listlessly round on the sofa, played with his white 
soft fingers amongst the glittering stones. Pre- 
sently he selected a gorgeous diamond necklace, 
and holding it up where a ray of sunlight shot 
into the room, watched the precious stones gleam 
and sparkle in the brightness. 

“Ah,” he said, “here is a necklace worthy of 
a queen!” 

“Tt was the necklace of a queen, sir,” said the 
jeweller. i 

“Ah be 

“ Marie Antoinette wore it, sir, at her marriage 
with the Dauphin,” replied the dealer, in the 
sing-song tone of a showman exhibiting his 
wares. 

“ So—vanitas ! if the di ds had 








hot water for my sake. At all events I must 
dress—she will be here in a few minutes.” 

And accordingly, while Anatole, Lorimer’s 
valet, was arranging the tie of his master’s cravat, 
adark brougham stopped at the door, and a 
lady, its occupant, skipped gaily up stairs. She 
was a little, slightly-formed woman, wearing a 
high, tight-fitting dress, disposed in perpen- 
dicular folds from the neck to the waist, where it 
was lost in the drapery of a splendid cashmere 
shawl, which, swathed lightly round the person 
above the girdle, hung in massive folds over the 
lower part of the wearer’s figure. The face of 
the visitor was essentially French in contour and 
complexion. Its form was oval, its color a sal- 
low olive ; the roughened skin of the cheek told 
its tale of cosmetics, and the dark circles traced 
beneath the eyes spoke of late hours and a life of 
feverish excitement. Au reste, the forehead was 
low, the lips and nose commonplace, and the 
eyes deep-set, coal-black, and lending, by their 
quick burning glances, an expression of acute, 
passionate intellect to the whole face. 

The visitor flung h@@Blf on the sofa, and when 
Lorimer appeared smi pouted, and held out 
a finger. 

“ Me voila, Clement, ie said. 

- “Our compact, Favoritta,” replied the young 
man. “ English in England.” 

The lady pouted her lip again. “But you 
speak French, mon Dieu! You speak French 
well enough.” 

This was said with a marked foreign accent, 
but with perfect fluency. 

“Tt fatigues me, Favoritta, and I hate to be 
fatigued.” 

“ Dame! have your own way.” 

*« Yes, it is so pleasant.” 

The Frenchwoman looked at him with a 
meaning smile. @¥ou wont have it longer than 
Ican help,” she said in the bottom of her heart. 
And to get to the bottom of that heart you had 
to dive deep. 

There was a pause, broken by the lady re- 
suming— 

“ You will be at the theatre to-night ?” 

“No.” 

“ Not when I dance ?” 

“You don’t dance.” 

“Ah, parbleu ! (I like moyen-age oaths!) Look 
here,” and she took up the newspaper. “ See, 
‘Grand Ballet d’Action. La Reine, by Made- 
moiselle Chateauroux.’” 

“ Yes; but one mustn’t believe all one sees in 
print. You don’t dance at the opera to-night; 
because after dining at Richmond it would be a 
bore.” 

“ But I must dance! Ventre Saint Gris!” 

“Must! There are two classes of people in 
the world to whom ‘must’ has no meaning: 
the one class consists of despotic monarchs, and 
the other of premieres danseuses.”’ 

“But if I don’t dance, there will be an up- 
roar?” 

“ Well, let there be an uproar.” 

“The people will tear yp the benches.” 

“Well, let them tear up the benches ” 

“ Corbleu! the manager will be ruined.” 

“Well, let the manager be ruined. What 
have uproars, or broken benches, or ruined man- 
agers, to do with it? I say you dine with me. 
Is it not so?” 

The dancer looked fixedly at Lorimer. “No, 
Clement,” she said, “ it is impossible.” 

“ The fact is,” continued the other, as though 
he had not heard the last remark—“ the faét is, 
I wished to see how this bauble would become 
you ;” and he snatched the handkerchief off the 
necklace. The diamonds and Mademoiselle 
Chateauroux’s eyes sparkled together, as though 
trying to out-gleam each other. “ Will you 

wear it at Richmond ?” asked Lorimer. 

The opera-dancer looked in his face. Doubt- 
less there was meaning in the look ; for Lorimer 
rose, rung a small silver bell, and said to the 
footman who answered the summons, “ Step 
down to Mount Street. Give my compliments 
to Dr. Gumbey, and say I should be glad to see 
him.” 

“Who dines at Richmond?’ asked Mad- 








not pressed her neck, the steel would not have 
cut it. Moral—don’t wear diamonds—eh ?” 

The jeweller shuffled with his feet, smiled, 
bowed, unb da button, and then 
fastened it again. It was a very good piece of 
pantomime reply, signifying, “I don’t under- 
stand a word you say.” 

“ Well,” continued Lorimer, “ well, how much 
for this glittering vanity of Marie Antoinette ?” 

The jeweller named a very large sum. 

“ Tolerably fair for crystallized charcoal. {But 
you lapidaries ought to take care of the 
chemists.” 

The emissary of Rundell and Bridge went 
through his pantomime performance again. 
His notion of a chemist was made up of three 
green bottles in the windows, black draught, and 
a shop half open on Sundays. He did not see 
what that had to do with jewellers. 

“Take care; the chemists will find out how to 
make diamonds from charcoal.” 

“Have they turned charcoal into di d 





iselle Chateauroux. ‘Clever people, eh? 
I hate fools.” 

“‘O, only Sir Harrowby Trumps—” 

.“ Trumps—ah bien! Yes, he is clever—he 
lives on his wife’s soprano. Ordinary people 
can’t do these things. Yes, he is clever. Well?” 

“And Captain De Witz—” 

“O, he lives on nothing at all. He is cleverer 
still He spends five thousand a year. He has 
nothing, and nobody ever saw him work, or 
beg, or steal. Corbleu!’”” 

“No. T’ll answer for the two former; and as 
for the lauer, why, charity covers a multitude of 
sins, Favoritta.” 

“ Yes, but whose sins ?” 

“O, in this case, those of Captain De Witz.” 
There was a thundering knock at the door. 

“ Here is the cher docteur,” said the dancer. 
“ What shall I be ill with, Lorimer ?” 

“O, mon amie, as if I could force your inclina- 
tions! Anything you like, from cholera to 


chilblains.”’ 
Mad ty lle +, 








sir?” asked the jeweller. 

“Not exactly. But they have done a thing 
nearly as clever. They have turned diamonds 
into charcoal.” 

“Ah!” murmured the jeweller, in a tone which 
showed that the cleverness of the feat did not 
strike him at all. 

“And now,” continued Lorimer, “leave me 
these pieces of crytallized carbon, and see my 
steward. He will conclude the transaction.” 

The man bowed, packed up his trinkets, and 
retired. Lorimer flung an embroidered hand- 
kerchief carelessly over the diamond necklace, 
and opened a morning paper which lay damp 
from the press upon the table. 

“Ah!” he murmured, looking at the sheet, 
“to-night will be performed Rossini’s Grand 
Opera Seria of ‘Semiramide.’ After which, for 
the tenth time, the new ballet d’action, called 
‘La Reine des Feu Follets.’ The character of 
‘La Reine,’ by Mademoiselle Fanny Cha- 
teauroux. Ah, good,” he continued, “ that re- 
mains to be seen. I think the Favoritta loves 


x drew her foot upon 
the sofa, flung her shawl round her, and assumed 
a languishing, invalid air. 

“T look like a patient, eh ?” she asked. 
“Hush! you are one.” 

The door opened, and Dr. Gumbey entered. 
We have seen the doctor twenty-three years ago. 
He lived in the east then, but since, he had, like 
other wise men, come to the west. He was only 
a doctor once, but now he was a doctor anda 
courtier, and the queens to whom he paid his 
homage were the deities of the coulisse. An ac- 
cident—with which we have nothing to do— 
introduced the doctor to this new circle of society 
and practice. He stumbled about in it clamsily 
enough at first; but gradually he found his way, 
and soon began to feel like a puppy after the 
ninth day. His eyes were opened, and he saw a 
pleasant land before him. Now, Dr. Gumbey 
had conscience and tact. His Tact told him that 
if he struck into the path lay open to him, he 
might as well fling Conscience out of the win- 
dow ; and Conscience suggested that if he chose 
this path, Tact would become but a rascally 








me sufficiently not to mind getting into a little 


chose—Tact ; and so passed from the docks to 
the squares. The twenty-three years had flown 
lightly over Dr. Gumbey, only gracefully dyeing 
his whiskers, and padding his chest and his 
calves as they went by. He was the smoothest- 
faced doctor in town. He came into a room as 
softly as a ghost or a waiter, and his words flow- 
ed forth as unctuously as castor-oil, and without 
the nasty flavor. 

“ Doctor,” said Lorimer, “ you see a patient.” 

Dr. Gumbey bowed gracefully to the danseuse, 
then cast a rapid glance from her face to Lori- 
mer’s. He saw in an instant how the land lay. 

“What! bless me—laid up! O, dear, dear! 
this is a sad business ;” and he approached the 
sofa. 

“So sudden, too,” said Lorimer, with a half- 
perceptible smile. 

“And what is it? what is wrong? what ails 
us? eh ?” 

“QO, doctor,” murmured the sick one, “I feel 
a—a—” and she hesitated. ‘ 

“To be sure,” said the man of medicine—“ to 
be sure; but we must not be discouraged. How 
is the pulse ?” 

“Fast and febrile, I should say,” observed 
Lorimer. 

“ Very odd,” said the doctor; “but it is fast 
and febrile, now.” 

“Ah, not far from one hundred and twenty ?” 
inquired Lorimer, hardly able to keep grave. 

‘Not far,” replied the complaisant Gumbey ; 
“one hundred and teen.” 

“That denotes fever ?” said Lorimer. 

The patient caught her cue, tossed restlessly, 
and flung her arms about, as though seeking for 
coolness. 

“And you see fever is there,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“Is my face flushed?” murmured the invalid. 

“Terribly,” said Lorimer. 

“Awfally,” said Gumbey. 

“O, dear! O, dear! and I have to dance to- 
night.” 

“You must not, I am sure, my dear doctor, 
hear of such a thing as her dancing to-night ?” 
questioned Lorimer. 

Dr. Gumbey looked steadily into the face of 
both, and then said : 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Lorimer. “Get up, 
Favoritta, the farce is played.” 

“Farce, sir!” said Dr. Gambey. “Ido not 
understand you.” 

“Pshaw ! doctor—it’s all very right, of course, 
with the public; but betwixt us three—” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the doctor, staring point 
blank in Lorimer’s face, and repeating his words, 
with long pauses between each—“ Well, sir— 
betwixt—us—three ?” 

“Why,” stammered Lorimer, looking from 
the face of Mademoiselle Chateauroux to that of 
Dr. Gumbey—“ why, I thought that—this—this 
sort of thing would be—But, pshaw! manage it 
your own way. Here, I'll look as grave as an 
owl.” 

“T see nothing to laugh at, for my part,” said 
Dr. Gumbey—“ nothing to laugh at in the medi- 
cal adviser of a lady suffering from severe feb- 
rile symptoms interposing to prevent her from 
taking violent exercise.” 

For an instant Lorimer thought that Cha- 

was lly ill without’either she or 
himself having been aware of it. Then dismiss- 
ing the idea as quickly as it had arisen, he stood 
watching the placid face of the doctor, with its 
calm, unconscious expression and stereotyped 
smile. The features of the Sphynx were not 
more immovably tranquil. 

“Come,” said Lorimer to himself—‘“ come, 
who says we have no great actors ?” 

“ But, doctor,” lisped the dancer, “there must 
be a certificate, the management is—diable !—so 
suspicious.” 

The doctor bowed, took pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote as follows : : 








% “London, the 21st of May, 1882. 

“As the medical adviser of Mademoiselle Cua- 
teauroux, I hereby certify that she is laboring 
under a smart febrile attack, and wholly incapa- 
ble of fulfilling the duties of her profession. 

“ Joun Gumbey, M. D. F. R. C. 8.” 

“And the treatment?’ inquired Lorimer. 

“ Rest,” said the doctor. 

“A little country air—” began the invalid. 

“In that case,” replied the doctor, “ care 
must be taken of cold. I should recommend a 
veil—a close veil,” he added, with emphasis. 

“Ah, yes, I understand,” observed Lorimer, 
with a signifiant gesture. 

“Sir!” said Dr. Gumbey, putting on the face 
of the Sphynx again. 

“Good !” said Lorimer, “I forgot ;” adding 
aside, ‘‘ Confound the fellow, how well he does it !”” 

“T shall do myself the pleasure of calling at 
the resid of mademoiselle to morrow, when I 
hope to find her better, if not, indeed, quite well. 
Good morning.” And Dr. Gumbey bowed him- 
self out as noiselessly as he had entered. 

As the door closed behind him, Mademoiselle 
Chateauroux sprung from the sofa, caught up 
her shawl, and wreathing it into a scarf, flung 
herself into the attitude in which she graced the 
print-shop windows, and in which so many of 
her admirers hoped to see her that night. Then 
gaily bounding round the room with a wild, 
quivering, leaping motion, which every moment 
deceived the eye, and made it expect to see the 
dancer fly one way when she sprung another, 
Lorimer recognized the marvellous pus in which 
the Queen of the Jack-o’-lanterns led astray the 
Wandering Prince of the ballet. 

“Very nice, indeed,” he said; “ but not so 
good as Dr. Gumbey.” Then ringing the bell, 
Blane appeared. 

“This letter to the opera at eight o’clock.” 
And he handed the doctor’s certificate, duly ad- 
dressed. ‘And now, the cab at the door !” 

“The cab! Ventre Saint Dieu! you forgot— 
the cold air.” 

“ True; the doctor was right—the carriage.” 

Blane bowed, and in half an hoar the carriage, 
containing Lorimer and La Favoritta, as he called 
her, rolled away. Meantime, Blane walked east- 
wardly. He was charged with one letter to be 
delivered at the opera; he handed in two. 








guide. The doctor hesitated some time, then 





GRANI CONFLAGRATION. 


The whole country before us was one huge 
lake of flames. Turning to Mortar, Texclaimed, 
“Good God, our return is cut off!” 1 had seen 
many wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal 
this. Immediately in front of us-lay stretched 
out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with 
occasional trees, bounded in the distance by 

revos of huge giraffe thorns, all in a blaze! 
Through the very midst of this lay our path. 
By delaying a few hours the danger would have 
been considerably diminished, if not altogether 
over; but delay in our case seemed almost more 
dangerous than going forward, and’ so on we 
pushed, trusting to some favorable aécident to 
bring us through the perils we had to face. As 
we advanced we heard distinetly the sputtering 
and hissing of the inflamed grasses and brush- 
wood, the cracking of the trees as they reluc- 
tantly yielded their massive forms to the unre- 
lenting and all devouring element, the screams 
of startled birds aud other commingling sounds 
of terror aud devastation. There was a great 
augle in ous road, running parallel, as it were, to 
the raging fire, but afterward turning abraptly 
into a burning savanna. By the time we had 
reached this point, the conflagration, still in its 
glory on our right, was fast receding on our left, 
thus openiug a passage, into which we darted 
without hesitation, although the ground was still 
smouldering and reeking, and in some places 
quite alive with flickering sparks from the recent 
besom of hot flumes that had swept over it. 
Tired as our cattle were, this heated state of the 
ground made the poor brutes step out pretty 
smartly. At times we ran great risk of being 
crushed by the falling timbers. Once a huge 
trunk, in flames from top to bottom, fell athwart 
our path, sending up millions of sparks, and 
scattering innumerable splinters of lighted wood 
all around us, while the numerous nests of the 
social grossbeaks—the Textor erythrorhynchus— 
in the ignited trees, looked like so many lamps 
suspended in designs at once natural, pleasing, 
and splendid. It was altogether a glorious illu- 
mination, worthy of Natures palace with its in- 
numerable windows and stately vaulted canopy. 
But the danger associated with the grand specta- 
cle was too great and too imminent for us thor- 
oughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, 
we were really thankful when once our backs 
were turned on the awful scene.—Andersson’s 
African Explorations, 





ST. HELENA. , 

This island, celebrated as the prison of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, lies in about 15° south ang 5° 
west, and contains a population of nearly 4000 

rsons, including a regiment of British soldiers. 
The principal and only port where vessels can 
obtain anthorage, is Jamestown. Vessels on 
their way to and from the East Indies and 
China frequently stop here to replenish their 
water, which is brought off in ‘ tanks,” or 
lighters, and is the staple of the island. The 
native inhabi Y k) being a mixture 
of Chinese and African negro, are an indolent 
and filthy race, too lazy to work for anything 
beyond a living. The female portion of the 
population are nearly all the women of the 
soldiers, living in miserable hovels, four and five 
inaroom. Provisions of all kinds are high and 
scarce, fresh beef and pork of an inferior quality 
being thirty-six cents a pound. Vegetables are 
brought from the Cupe and Ite Fish Bay, the 
island not producing enough to supply the gar- 
rison and the wants of the English residents. 
Potatoes are sold by weight, at the rate of 
twenty-two shillings per hundred pounds. The 
water is sold by the ton, and no vessel can ob- 
tain a supply until after she has anchored, for 
which a fee is ch by the authorities of the 
port.—New York Tribune. 


Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A musical Phenomenon. 

A letter from Venice says that a professional mu- 
sician of that place has discovered a prodigy for 
which there is no precedent—a singer, that is to 
say, who is at once a bass, a baritone and a tenor. 
The professor was on Ris way to Rovigo, when he 
paused to rest at acountry inn. Suddenly, in an 
adjacent room, he heard a splendid bass voice sing 
Silva's aria out of Ernani. That at an end, a so- 
norous baritone struck up the well known “ Lo ve- 
drem o veglio audace.” The listener was still lost 
in admiration of the beauty of these two voices, 
when a high ringing tenor made itself heard, and 
sang, with great range of voice, Edgar's closing air 
in Lucia. The delighted professor could not re- 
strain his enthusiasm, and hurried into the adjoin 
ing room to thank the gifted trio, when, to his as- 
tonishment, he found the apartment occupied by 
only one young man, who declared that he himself 
had sung all three airs. Put to the test, it was 
proved that he had spoken the truth, and that the 
singer possessed the ex y range from the 
low D to the high C, all full and beautiful chest 
notes. It is thought possible that the professor 
may persuade this Croesus of voices, who is the son 
of well-to-do burgesses, to devote himself to the 
stage. 














Freaks of Advertising. 

The prices paid for advertising space in England 
are remarkable. The British Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1862 lately received offers for the 
use of the wrappers of the two shilling catalogues. 
Bennett, the watchmaker, was a successful bidder 
for the back page of each of the catalogue wrappers, 
having paid for the two the sum of one thousand 
guineas. The Accidental Death Assurance Com- 
pany obtained the last page but one at the price of 
£600, and Messrs. Chappel & Co., of Bond Street, 
get a page at back of the title in each catalogue, 
having also paid £600. 


A novel Enterprise. 

There has been undertaken by a New York firm 
the re-publication of old American newspapers, ex- 
tending as far back as 1728, and coming down to 
1813. They are fac similes of the originals, and 
will be instructive and curious additions to the 
public and private libraries of the country. They 
are to be published semi-monthly, and will cost two 
cents each. 


Interesting Incident. 

In connection with the burial of the killed of 
Fremont’s Body Guard, a very interesting incident 
is related. Some soldiers sent out to reconnoitre, 
discovered three dead and wounded men of the 
Body Guard in the woods, and sitting beside one 
of them a little dog of the terrier species. It had 
stayed for hours beside the wounded soldiers. 


Singular Death. 

Francis Bone, of New York, fourteen years of 
age, came to his death in a singular manner, lately. 
He was standing up in a swing and twisting the 
rope, allowing it to untwist rapidly, when he slip- 
ped, and was strangled by the rope catching about 
his neck. 


Ancient Coin. niall 
F. L. C. Brockway, of Essex, Conn., has in his 
possession a copper coin bearing the date of 1000. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


He supposes it to be an English coin. 
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{Written for The Flag of our §nion.) 
PRITHEE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 
They are full of splendor; 

And my lover, ere they witched him, 
He was true and tender. 


Thou hast all the pride and bloom 
Of the perfect summer; 

I—ah, lady! I am but 
Spring, the sweet new-comer. 


I have dewdrops in my hair, 
Pretty, pearly cluster! 

And the Morning envies me 
When she sees their lustre. 


I have buds upon my brow, 
Daintily unfolding, 

Tenderest odors, sweet and faint, 
In their young hearts holding. 


. 


I have music-sandalled feet ; 
Do you hear them tripping? 

Fleet as fays’, in haste to be 
At their banquet sipping. 


I have April’s tender tears; 
April’s glow and shiver; 
And her coy coquettish smile, 

In my glancing quiver. 


And my head with shifting light 
Shiningly is laden, 

Snooded in the modest graee 
Of sweet May—the maiden. 


Yet, fair lady, seest thou not 
How these timid graces 

Pale, wher peerless charms like thine 
Fate beside them places? 


Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 
Ere my lover love thee. 

You care naught for him—but J/ 
Holy heaven above me! 


Where would any sunshine be? 
What would life have left me, 

af your careless, cruel splendor 
Of his love bereft me? 





. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FIRST MARTYR OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY H. B. SANFORD. 





“Don’r go out this evening, dear!’’ said Mrs. 
Maverick to her son. “I feel every day that 
there will be trouble between our people and the 
king’s troops, and I am only contented when 
you are safe at home.” 

“T shall only go @s far as the church, mother. 
Surely there is no harm in standing there to see 
the soldiers at drill. I shall return long before 
nine.” 

“Well, remember that you are the sole pro- 
tector of myself 2nd your sister ; and if you come 
to harm, what will become of us ?” 

“I do remember, dearest mother. My father’s 
dying words are never out of my mind. I trust 
never to disgrace them, but always to assist and 
protect you both.” 

“Go then, and do not forget that we are lone- 
ly at home without you.” 

“As to that, mother, it would be a pleasant 
stroll for youand Anna. Come, get your cloaks, 
and I will engage that Lieutenant Wilcox will 
be too much occupied to-night, to annoy her with 
his admiring gaze.” 

And the affectionate boy went up to his sister 
and kissed the ripe, rosy lips with a brother’s 
loving touch. He still lingered, with a longing 
look at the hat and overcoat that lay upon a 
chair. The mother saw his look, and said, qui- 
etly, “No, Samuel, but ber your promi 
to be at home early.” When he said his smiling 
good-by, she thought she had never seen him 
look 8» handsome nor so animated. His closely 
curling brown hair had not been shorn to the 
prevailing fashion, and his large brown eyes 
sparkled with pl and aff , while the 
red lips were parted over the beautifully white 
and even teeth. Tall for his age, which was 
barely seventeen, Samuel Maverick might have 
passed for twenty-two. 

The boy was all in all to his widowed mother, 
who leaned upon him almost as she had leaned 
upon his father. He and Anna were all that 
were left of a large family, and they had grown 
dearer to the mother’s heart by each newly-sev- 
ered tie. There was something noble and chiv- 
alrous in the way in which the youth devoted 
himself to her, and to his sister, who was two 
years his senior. 

The pretty home in Union Street remained 
just as when his father died, with its ponderous 
claw-footed tables, and leather-covered chairs and 
sofa, studded with brass nails, its rich chintz bed 
and window-hangings, and its wealth of old sil- 
ver, which Mrs. Maverick would never dream of 
parting with. But the chief charm of the house 
was sweet Anna Maverick ; so full of simple and 
earnest tenderness to her mother and brother, so 
devout in her religious duties, so kind to the poor 
and distressed. She was more than loved—she 
was worshipped. 

The jest which had brought the bright flush to 
her cheek was not without its meaning. A 
young lieutenant in the king’s troops had been 
smitten by the charms of the sweet girl, whom 
he had seen at church; and, although perfectly 
respectful in his demeanor, he had ventured to 

follow her at a distance until he had clearly as- 
certained her residence. Since she had discov- 
ered this, she had remained almost wholly at 
home, not liking to go out, even if attended by 
her young brother. 

Lieutenant Wilcox was stationed with his regi- 
ment at Murray’s Barracks on Brattle Street; 
and as the Mavericks attended meeting in the 
ancient edifice in that street, there was one day 
in the week in which Anna could not well avoid 
him. It was difficult on ‘that day for the modest 
eyes to be raised to the minister’s face without 
encountering a pair of black orbs fixed admiring- 
iy upon her. Her blushes on these occasions 
could not be repressed, and they gave rise to un- 
merciful raillery on her brother’s part. 








The evening on which the above conversation 
took place at the house in Union Street was that 
of the fifth of March, 1770—that eventful night, 
in which were ripened the seeds of the great and 
glorious struggle that made our country free. 





“Stand!” 

This command was issued from the stentorian 
lungs of a British sentinel to four youths, who 
were attempting to pass through Boylston’s Al- 
ley from Brattle Street to the bottom of Market 
Street. It was pletely disregarded; the 
young men still endeavoring, though quietly and 
without words, to force their way. 

The sentinel, who for the last half hour had 
been amusing himself by idly striking fire against 
the wall with his sword, now brandished the 
weapon to some purpose; for, infuriated at the 
contemptuous manner of the young men, he 
struck at them right and left. The first blow 
elicited a shower of heavier ones from the hands 





whole street was in the wildest confusion. Hun- 
dreds were brought to the spot by the fierce cries 
that were uttered. The soldiers flocked to the 
aid of the sentinel, and the town’s-people eagerly 
gathered at the sound of the bells that were now 
ringing out upon the clear March air, 

Among these crowds might have been seen the 
bright brown locks of Samuel Maverick, who 
had been leaning quietly against the wall of the 
old church. He had started forth involuntarily 
at the first sound, and had now become inextri- 
cably entangled with the moving mass of persons 
who had made their way to the scene. The 
sight of Lieutenant Wilcox made the poor boy 
recall the idle words he had spoken to his sister. 
He was quite near him, when a crowd surround- 
ed the soldiers. Billets of wood, ice and snow- 
balls flew rapidly, and the troops were dared to 
fire. The command was given, and they did 
fire, “right and left.” A ball struck young 
Maverick, and he fell. Some one in the crowd 
shouted his name, and pressed forward to defend 
him. It was too late! The poor boy lay dead 
in the street. 

There was one ear to whom the sound of that 
name came with a crushing sense of sorrow 
The young officer, who had often dreamed of 
sweet Anna Maverick, heard the tidings, and 
knew that the dead boy was her brother. He 
pressed forward now, and saw the same bright 
eyes still open, the long bright hair clustered 
around the white forehead, just as he had seen it 
only the Sabbath before, when he was sitting by 
his sister’s side in church; and thought what 
desolation a few of this wretched work 
had brought upon the fatherless girl and her 
poor mother. 

Hour after hour that mother and sister awaited 
the boy’s return. Many times they were tempted 
to go out in search of him ; but the probability of 
the troops being around the town, as they fre- 
quently were in the evening, prevented them. 
They had heard the firing, and were terrified at 
the sound ; yet they hardly dared own their fears 
to each other. Anna kept her eyes turned stead- 
ily upon her work—a jacket for her brother—and 
Mrs. Maverick, who was diligently knitting a 
sock for him, kept her own eyes shaded from the 
light. : 

A knock at the door made them both start. It 
was the minister who entered; he under whose 
preaching the family had sat; who had baptized 
the children and buried the father; and who had 
now come to announce this dreadful calamity to 
the widow. He took the proffered chair, and 
then came that awful pause that precedes the 
telling of a fearful tale. Tears were in the old 
man’s eyes—true and sympathizing tears, such 
as are welled up from generous and affectionate 
hearts for the woes of others. He never remem- 
beréd afterwards in what words he told the story 
—nor did they; but when he had finished, the 
door was again gently opened, and tenderly and 
with hushed footsteps the dear boy, who had so 
lately left them with a bounding heart and a 
promise to come back soon, wa#brought in and 
laid upon the old-fashioned leather sofa. Kind 
hands had washed the blood from his face, and 
he lay with that indescribable beauty upon his 
countenance that always comes in the “ first 
dark days of nothingness,” 





** Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ;” 

that beauty, too, which is said to be most remark- 
able in those who have died of wounds inflicted 
by shooting. Mother and sister were on their 
knees before the couch that held their idol, but 
there was something in that calm, heavenly look 
that checked their tears. Brave men stood by 
with teardrops raining over their rough, weather- 
beaten cheeks, and sobs came up strong and 
“deep from manly hearts ; but there was no sound 
of wail from the two who looked upon their dead 
son and brother. A moment more, and then the 
voice cf the venerable pastor arose in prayer, the 
first words of which were “ Father, we asked for 
him life—and thou hast given him long life, even 
forever and ever.” 

It was all he could say; but on the ensuing 
day, when the coffins of the murdered men were 
brought into the church, the outpourings of the 
good man’s grief and righteous indignation found 
vent in a thrilling appeal to the people to be up 
in their might and tamely bear these outrages no 
longer. Truly they needed no such stimulus 
from the pulpit; they waited only to bury their 
dead before raising that anthem of liberty, which 
has since been heard throughout the world; and 
which, God helping us, will never cease to re- 
sound until there are new heavens and a new 
earth. 

Near one of the pillars of the church stood a 
young English officer, shading his face with his 
plumed hat. Those near him saw the bright 
tears trickle through his fingers, and fall upon 
the floor. Yet ever and anon his eyes were fixed 
upon the slight figure of Anna Maverick, as she 
bent from the front pew over the pallid face that 
lay close beneath her gaze. Once a gust of wind 
from an open window blew aside a bright tress 
of hair, and she started as if she believed the 
dead were coming to life again. Then the long 
pent-up showers drenched her pale face, and the 





mother’s tears followed. It was like breaking 


of the sturdy youths, and in three minutes the | 
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up the ice hy the spring rains. People looked 
on and wondered that such drops could fall from 
eyes that seemed but a moment ago so hard and 
dry. 

When all was over, and the bereaved women 
had retired to their lonely home, it was nearly 
dark ‘n the short March afternoon. Some kind 
neighbors had made tea for the wornout mourn- 
ers, and friendly voices urged them to refresh 
themselys, but in vain, They were grateful, 
but they wished to be alone—and soon the house 
was left to the solitary beings. There was no 
light in the room save that which gleamed feebly 
from a neglected wood-fire. The mother and 
daughter felt no cold, yet each shuddered as they 
thought of the snow now falling fast upon the 
new-made grave—of the white mound which 
would meet their eyes, gleaming up like a marble 
carved cushion in the morning sun, as it would 
come up over the old burial-place at Copp’s 
Hill. 

A gentle tap and a noiseless step did not alarm 
them, or make them raise their eyes. Some 
friendly being had come aps to sympathize 
with them; and they wof™ be thankful, if it 
would be only in silen ut a strange voice 
came on the ear, and w attempted conso- 
lation reached them, that sent a thrill through 
their hearts. They listened, and were comforted, 
unknowing who was their consoler. The speaker 
went on in tones that seemed almost inspired 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LEGERDEMAIN.—The main secret of ventriloquism 
simply consists in first making a strong and deer 
inspiration, by which a considerable quantity of 
air is introduced into the lungs, to be afterward 
acted upon by the flexi powers of the larynx, 
or cavity situated beh the iongue and the 
windpipe; thus prepared, the expiration should 
be slow and gradual. Any person by practice 
can therefore obtain more or less expertness in 
this exercise, in which, though not apparently, 
the voice is still modified by the mouth and 
tongue; and it is in the concealment of this aid 
that much of the perfection of ventriloquism lies. 

InqurrerR.—An loch to the smallest lineal measure 
to which a name is given, but subdivisions are 
used for many purposes. Among mechanics the 
inch is commonly divided into eighths. By the 
officers of the revenue, and by scientitic persons, 
it is divided into tenths, hundredths, etc. For- 
merly it consisted of twelve parts called lines 

R. M.—Thorwaldsen the Danish sculptor was worth 
about a million of dollars at his death. He be- 





so full of tender hope and soothing comfort—to 
depict the blessedness of the departed, that the 
tears of the mourners were checked, and they 
looked up to see who was giving them such 
heavenly consolings. 

Anna started. The face, seen by the fitful 
firelight, seemed familiar. Could it be the same 
of which she had caught stolen glances, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, as it beamed on from a distant 
corner? But the gleam of fort was short- 
lived. It was this very man, perhaps, who had 
shot her darling brother! Ie watched her, and 
seemed to read her thoughts. 

“Your brother, Miss Maverick, met his death 
at other hands than mine. God knows I would 
have made any sacrifice rather than a single per- 
son should have been shot by our troops. We 
shall, in all probability, be withdrawn immedi- 
ately; but I could not go without a last farewell, 
and without assuring you that I am guiltless of 
the blood of your people. Think of me kindly 
when Iam gone. To you, madam,” turning to 
Mrs. Maverick, ‘‘I must apologize for what may 
seem an intrusion. In happier times, when these 
unfortunate differences are over, you may better 
bear to see me. Till then, farewell!’ 





When war’s desolations were over, and peace 
was proclaimed between the nations, Robert 
Wilcox returned to America for a brief season. 
When he again sailed for his native shore he was 
not alone. Mrs. Maverick did not accompany 
them; her heart was in the grave with her dead 
son, and she could not leave the land where he 
was buried. “ There iga0 love like a mother’s.” 





SHE ELEPHANTS. 


I had crept up to within less than thirty paces 
of a noble cow, and was only waiting for the 
brute to present some eligible point to fire at, 
when, while thus watching her movements, two 
others had unperceived approached me from be- 
hind, and before I became aware of their near- 
ness to me, were actually only about fifteen 
yards from where I sat. Indeed, they would 
probably been upon me in a second or two had I 
not chanced to cast my eyes on my native attend- 
ant, who was crouched alongside of me in fear 
and trembling, with his teeth chattering quite 
audibly. He had discovered the danger, but had 
either not the sense to warn me, or had become 
too frightened to speak. It was by following the 
man’s fixed and frightened gaze that I first be- 
came conscious of our unpleasant situation. To 
rise to my feet—to clear with a tremendous leap 
the first bush that obstructed my flight, was but 
the work of a moment. The brutes pursued me 
instantly, and I was obliged to abandon precipi- 
tately a second ambush [ had taken up. The 
troop at last stopped, and following their ex- 
ample, I dropped flat behind a bush. The whole 
herd was now facing me, distant only a hundred 
yards. What with their small, peering, restless, 
mischievous-looking eyes, huge flappiag ears, el- 
evated trunks, etc., their appearance was alto- 
gether most fierce and threatening. I was more 
than once in the act of pulling the trigger at the 
foremost cow, but was afraid, teeling certain that 
it she received the shot, even should it prove 
fatal, the entire body of them would once more 
be at my heels. While in this dilemma they 
suddenly wheeled right about. This was my 
time, and I instantly fired at the original leader. 
The act proved arash one. With a shrill and 
heart-pierciug trumpeting, the beasts charged 
down upon me furiously. Those who know 
what it is to run for one’s life can easily imagine 
that I did my best to outstrip my pursuers. ‘The 
rifle, a heavy one, considerably impeded my pro- 
yress; but the shorter the distance became be- 
tween me and my foes, the tighter I grasped my 
weapon. For some seconds my escape seemed 
more than doubtful ; but, providentially, just as 1 
was almost out of breath, the elephants stopped 
short in their chase. Had they but followed for 
another fifty yards, destruction would have been 
inevitable, for I had to cross a iderable open 


queathed this fortune to founding the museum at 
Copenhagen, which now bearz his name. 

H. R.—The word chintz is borrowed from the Per- 
sian language, and means literally spotted or 
stained. The term was applied by European 
manufacturers originally to cotton printed with 
more than two colors. 

LucitLe.—The clove of commerce is the flower of 
the plant before its expansion. The fruit is a 
very different thing, and quite unknown as an 
article of commerce. 

GRAMMARIAN.—The words is being do not certainly 
make a very pleasing combination. A Washing- 
ton correspondent writes, “The department is 
being flooded.” We may next have “the sun is 
being rising.’”” When an especially awkward 
expression gets into use, there seems to be a gen- 
eral disposition to make the most of it. 

R. G.—The cat was originally brought from 
Persia, and was unknown to Pliny and the Ro- 
man writers; and the term puss is thought to be 
a corruption of pers. 

Boranist.—The poppy which produces opium is 
most extensively cultivated in india, where more 
than one hundred thousand acres of the rich 
plains of that country are occupied for that pur- 

se. The seed is sown in November, and the 
juice is collected during a period of six weeks in 
February and March. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

Not many years have elapsed since the first 
balloon was launched into the air by the ingen- 
ious and daring Montgolfier, but during the in- 
tervening period multitudes of ascensions have 
been made with more or less good fortune. 
Many men of science have devoted all their en- 
ergies to the task of discovering some means of 
navigating the air with security and certainty, 
but hitherto without suécess. Men have gone 
up and come down in balloons safely, but the 
daring adventurers have been the sport of the 
elements they trasted. Montgolfier’s di 'y 
threw the world into a ferment. A new era 
seemed to be dawning on society ; the illimitable 
fields of ether were to be opened to the curiosity, 
skill and courage of man, and he seemed destined 
to eclipse the eagle, whose soaring flight tanta- 
lized his envious gaze. 

Still, although none of the anticipated results 
followed from the discovery, we are not without 
hopes, nay, not without firm conviction, that the 
great problem of aerial navigation will be solved 
in our day. This is an age of wonders, and the 
solution of this problem would prove, after a 
while, no more astounding than the application 
of steam to navigation and land travel, than the 
daguerreotype, the electrotype, the electric tele- 
graph, and many other things now grown 
“ familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

In fact, we were informed not long ago that 
Mr. Petin, a French gentleman, had arrived in 
New York from Paris, who has actually suc- 
ceeded in this undertaking of aerial navigation. 
He is said to have ascended from the Chump de 
Mars in a model machine of his own invention, 
and to have demonstrated his ability to ascend 
and descend at will, and to guide it in any direc- 
tion, regardless of the course and force of the 
wind. If this be so, we may soon hope to have 
an “air line” established in New York, and be 
able to pay our neighbors of Gotham a “flying 
visit,” personally distribute our * Flegs,” and 
come back again the same day. Balloon stock 
will soon have an “upward tendency,” and no 
one who has a desire to “rise in the world,” 
need fear a disappointment. 

Seriously, however, we must beg to reiterate 
our conviction that the air is destined to be suc- 
cessfully navigated by man, and that before a 
great while. We care not what men of science 
say; we believe that whatever man earnestly de- 
sires, in time he will accomplish. The states- 
man who replied to the request of his royal mis- 
tress, ‘‘ Madame, if it is impossible, it shall be 








space.—Andersson's African Explorations. 





PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


I won an old ludy’s heart by a present of to- 
bacco on my return to Inkau’s kraal. She had 
been frequently looking af me very attentively, 
and paid me some neat compliments; had she 
been young, and more like Peshauna, I should 
have been flattered; but, unfortunately, her ap- 
pearance was not one that would be at all likely 
to inspire the tender passion. Her fuce was thin 
and wrinkled, while her whole body looked as 
though it were covered with a skin that had 
been originally intended for a very much larger 
person. During the whole time she was at 
work, she was uttering disjointed remarks to me, 
and at length proposed, in the most shameless 
and barefaced manner, that 1 should marry her 
daughter. I requested to know which of the 
damsels then present was the proposed bride, 
and was shown a young lady about twelve years 
old, who had very mach the appearance of a 
picked Cochin China fowl. I concealed my 
laughter, and told the old lady that, when this 
lassie became taller and very fat, I might then 
think more seriously of her proposition; but as 
at present I had not six cows—the required price 
—handy, 1 could not entertain the subject. ‘The 
old lady told me she would get the skin and 
bone adorned with fat by the time I came on an- 
other visit; and, for all { know, this black 
charmer may be now waiting in disappointed 
plumpness.—Sporting Scenes amongst the Kajjirs 
of South Africa. 





accomplished,” had the true spiritin him. The 
world is daily plishing impossibilities. 
The confessor of Queen Isabella assured her 
majesty that the project of Columbus was pre- 
posterous, and yet America was discovered. Dr. 
Lardner demonstrated logically, scientifically 
and satisfactorily, that the navigation of the At- 
lantic by steam was impossible; but his printed 
assertions had scarcely been issued from the press, 
before a line of steamships was running between 
Liverpool and Boston. 

For our own part we have learned not to be 
surprised at anything. And if some pleasant 
spring morning the shadow of a flying ship, 
arriving from New York, should for a moment 
darken the sheet of paper on which we were 
communicating to our readers, we might—we 
rather think we should—suspend our task for a 
moment, and go to the window to take a glimpse 
at the stranger, but we should not be frightened 
from our propriety by the occurrence, and should 
continue our occupation the same as though 
nothing in particular had happened ; nevertheless, 
rejoicing at the addition of new resources of loco- 
motion to the aspiring ambition of our country- 
men. For means of observation both parties in 
the present war have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the balloon, which has afforded facilities 
otherwise unattainable. 





GOLD IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
The Nova Scotia gold-fields are creating an 
intense excitement in the Eastern British Pro- 
vinces, like the gold mahia of the Pacific coast a 
dozen years ago, and but for the more extensive 
discoveries that have been made about the Pa- 
cific, this Nova Scotia gold would have awaken- 
ed the surprise of the world. From a report it 
appears that the first Nova Scotia gold discovery 
was in 1860. Then a man, stooping to drink at 
a brook, found a piece of gold shining among 
the pebbles over which the stream flowed. He 
picked it up, and searching, found more. This 
was about half a mile to the eastward of the de- 
bouchement of the Tangier River, a stream of 
no great magnitude, taking its rise not very far 
from the sources of the Musquodoboit, flowing 
through a chain of lakes, which drain for many 
miles on either side a rugged and wilderness 
country, and falling into the Atlantic about forty 
miles to the eastward of Halifax. Subsequently, 
gold to a considerable amount from that locality 
was sold in the market, the largest nugget taken 
out being valued at $300. The metal is found 
in quartz veins in the form of scales, jagged and 
tern bits, like shot or bullets flattened against a 
wall. Last June still another discovery was 
made in a high promontory about sixty miles 
westward of Halifax, in the county of Lunen- 
-Wffrg ; and soon after, one John Campbell, a gen- 
tleman of considerable science, with a natural 
turn for geological researches, rightly judging 
that, as the cliffs with the quartz veins running 
through them had been for ages washed and 
crumbled by the sea, gold might be found among 
the sands which surrounded the sea-shore, suc- 
ceeded in showing that the shore claims were 
very rich. The excitement resulting from these 
disclosures has continued without much abate- 
men@Ptill a recent date. Quartz rock is found 
all along the southern coast, and sometimes far 
back into the interior, leading to the presumption 
that gold exists in at least ten of the eighteen 
counties into which Nova Scotia is divided. The 
government has adopted regulations designed to 
foster this new branch of industry, which possibly 
may become an interest of large importance. 





CHINESE FISH IN FRANCE. 
Among the late arrivals at Toulon from China 
is an intelligent Chinaman, who has brought 
with him some four or five thousand young fishes 
of the best kinds produced in his country. These 
were transmitted in three jars, the water being 
changed frequently on the way. When the voy- 
age from one port to another was too long for 
this, the simple expedient was adopted of throw- 
ing the yolk of anegg into each jar. On arrival, 
our Chinaman was amazed at the price charged 
“him for a fish breakfast at Toulon, and wrote a 
short memoir showing how anybody, having a 
small pond at disposal, may raise any quantity 
of fish at almost no expense. All that is neces- 
sary is to watch the spawning time, and throw 
yolks of eggs into the water from time to time, 
by which means an incredible quantity of the 
young fry are saved from destruction. These 
specimens of the productions of far eastern rivers 
and lakes are to be presented to the minister of 
agriculture, and will probably figure in the new 
aquarium in the Bois de Boulogne. 





Incenious Trick!—To lack learning may 
chance to be merely a misfortune ; but falsely to 
pretend to it is something like a crime, and 
should rank the culprit with those financial 
knaves who swindle the public out of money by 
false tokens. Sheridan once caught one of these 
shallow pretenders to scholarship, by affecting to 
quote from a Greek poet, in the House of Com- 
mons. The gentleman who followed him ac- 
knowledged “the pertinency of the passage,” 
which, in fact, was mere gibberish that had a 
Greek sound to it. How the house must have 
roared at the trick ! 





Wuat a Cuance!—The following is an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in a Paris journal :— 
“The parents of a young lady aged twenty, 
hand , well ed d, and p ing an in- 
come of four th d three hundred francs per 
annum, but affected with St. Vitus dance, offer to 
unite her to a doctor, from forty to forty-five 
years old, who will pay her incessant attention.” 











A Rare Birp.—A rich journeyman printer 
has been found out West. He is being exhibited 
with ring-tail monkeys, wild hogs, no-haired 
horses, four-legged calves, Gliddon’s Aunt Phebe, 
and other mean things. 





TueoLocicaL View oF CrinoLing.—A 
French bishop said lately in a sermon, “ Let 
women remember, while putting on their profuse 
and expansive attire, how narrow are the gates 
of Paradise.” 





Punctuatity.—Be careful of your word, even 
in keeping the most trifling appointment. But 
do not blame another for a failure of that kind 
till you have heard his excuse. 





Mav Doc.—We have a paragraph before us 
headed “ How to tell a mad dog.” It strikes us 
that we shouldn’t stop to tell him, but would 
prefer to keep right on. 





MonuMmeENtTS.—Those only deserve a monu- 
ment who do not require it; that is, those who 
have raised themselves in the minds and memo- 
ries of men. 





Frrenpsuir.—True friendship increases as 
life’s end approaches, just as the shadow length- 
ens every degree the sun declines toward setting. 





Incenvity.—The greatest stroke of ingenuity 
is said to be, to manage your own business and 
your neighbor’s at the same time. 





Tne Trutu.—You need not tell all the truth, 
unless to those who have a right to know it all. 
But let all you tell be truth. 





Joxinc.—Let all your jokes be truly jokes. 
Jesting sometimes ends in sad earnest. 
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WIRE ACROSS A CONTINENT. 

The telegraph from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
is veritably a miracle! Its first opening is thus 
graphically chronicled in the World: We chron- 
icle to-day the pletion of a telegraph line 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
across the whole North American continent. At 
Cape Race the little wire begins, almost where 
the toiling surges are scourged landward to the 
stormy coasts of Labrador, and continues in an 
unbroken length down through the British prov- 
inces and our own New England States to the 
commercial emporium of the continent, across 
the Empire State, through and over the great 
valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and the 
verdurous prairies of the West, over the sterile 
deserts as well, and through the passes of the 
great mountain range which is the backbone of 
the continent, along the Great Salt Lake basin, 
and down the shining valleys of our Eldorado, 
until it touehes the very portals of the Golden 
Gate. So in the very midst of a desolating war, 
which seemingly absorbs the whole strength of 
the nation, the splendid miracles of her science 
and her enterprise go on, and new cycles of his- 
tory take their beginning from events which are 
unaffected by her victories or her defeats. It 
was deemed one of the most wonderful of hu- 
man achievements when the cable was laid, 
which, for a little time, connected the New World 
and the Old; but this, which binds together the 
widely-sundered territories of our own continent 
and nation, which makes the East and the West 
of our ocean-bounded Union one, to us, at least, 
is of greater moment. Henceforth, from the 
eastern to the western ocean there is one pulsation, 
as there has long been one common heart. To 
the eye it is but a slender thread which binds us, 
but it is ger than a th d bands of steel. 
From east to west and from west to east will 
throb tidings of joy or of grief, made common 
now in time as in sympathy; the messages of 
commerce; the edicts of law; the voice of 
power, Already the electric current will have 
told the citizens of the Pacific slope of the death 
of the most gallant of their number—slain here 
by traitor hands on the banks of the Potomac— 
and will have joined to their own great sorrow 
the sympathetic griet the millions whom moun- 
tains and deserts and prairies have hitherto parted 
from them. The common pain will but make 
dearer the common cause for which he fell, fight- 
ing so bravely. This triumph of our enterprise 
and art is won at a most auspicious hour. It 
presages the victory which, however long delayed, 
our armies will yet win—the binding together 
again in one free and happy nation the hostile 
North and South. Space and time have been 
conquered to unite the East and the West, but 
all the forces of nature, the laws of trade, the 
canons and precedents of history, fight with 
us as we go forth to win the victory which yet 
remains. 











A FEW INTERESTING FACTS. 

The celebrated leaning tower of Pisa is 815 
feet in height, and has an inclination from the 
perpendicular of twelve feet. A ball of iron, 
weighing 1000 pounds at the level of the sea, 
would be perceived to have lost two pounds of 
its weight if taken to the top of a mountain four 
miles high, a spring balance being used ; the at- 
traction of gravitation being less at the top of a 
mountain than at the level surface of the earth. 
A thick piece of iron, weighing half an ounce, 
loses in water nearly one-eighth of its weight; 
but if it is hammered out into a plate or vessel 
of such a size that it occupies eight times as 
much space as before, it loses its whole weight in 
water and will float, just sinking to the brim. 
If made twice as large, it will displace one ounce 
of water, consequently twice its own weight. 
Every substance becomes lighter in water, in 
proportion to the amount of water displaced 
by it. : 





A Famine 1n IRELanD.—The Metropolitan 
Record (good authority on Irish matters) says, 
of a threatened famine in Ireland, that the ex- 
tent of failure in the potato crop is appalling. 
In Mayo it amounts to five-sixths of the whole; 
in Cork and Kerry it varies, according to the 
locality, from three-fourths to nine tenths; and 
in other parts of the island the falling-off has 
been almost, if not altogether, as alarming. 
Bat the blight has not fallen upon potatoes only ; 
there is a deficit in cereals of all kinds, in green 
crops, in hay, and in fuel, the small quantity of 
turf that was saved this year being almost used 
up already ere the poor have passed the th 
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CAPERS. 

We do not speak now of a class of actions 
indulged in by very nervous or very energetic 
people, sometimes called “‘ cutting capers,” but 
of quite another matter—those queer-looking 
little pickles which we eat with our boiled mut- 
ton, under the name of caper-sauce. They are 
an unfolded blossom plucked from its parent 
stem in its first infancy, while only a day old. 
The caper-plant is a native of the warmer regions 
in the south of France, and is cultivated exten- 
sively in the neighborhood of Toulon, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is very tender, 
being less rugged even than the olive, pome- 
granate or fig, and is killed to the roots every 
winter, notwithstanding the comparative mild- 
ness of that season in the locality where the plant 
grows. But the plant shoots up afresh from the 
root, in the spring. It does not require a rich 
soil, and will even grow among rocks, and in the 
crevices of walls. The cultivators set it out in 
intervals of about eight feet, and for greater se- 
curity in winter, the roots are covered with low 
mounds of earth, about a foot in height. A 
little ploughing or hoeing in the spring, is all the 
labor that is necessary. The new plant springs 
up to a goodly height and throws out creeping 
branches, which extend about three feet from the 
centre. The fruit forms upon the stem as that 
extends itself, and must be gathered every day. 
In this way it continues to produce fruit from the 
latter part of June until the middle of October. 
The picking is done by women, and one picker 
can gather about twelve pounds aday. On an 
average, each plant will produce two pounds ina 
season, which are worth on the spot about twelve 
and a half cents per pound. An acre of land 
will sustain six hundred and eighty plants, ac- 
cording to the usual method of cultivation, the 


‘produce of which will amount to one hundred 


and seventy dollars. As the cost of female 
labor for picking is very low, the results of the 
crop must be quite valuable to the caper farmers. 
The roots will last for a man’s lifetime, or longer, 
without any necessity for renewing, if the pre- 
caution above spoken of, to guard against the 
cold of winter, is observed. The process of 
pickling is very simple, the buds being merely 
immersed in salt and water, and packed in glass 
bottles, for the purposes of commerce. 





MONEY---HOW TO KEEP IT. 

The way to keep money is to earn it fairly and 
honestly. Money so obtained is pretty certain to 
abide with its possessor. But money that is in- 
herited, or that in any way comes without a fair 
and just equivalent, is almost as certain to go as 
itcame. The young man who begins by saving 
a few shillings, and thriftily increases his store— 
every coin being a representative of good, solid 
work, honestly and manfully done—stands a 
better chance to spend the last half of his life in 
affluence and comfort than he who, in his haste to 
become rich, obtains money by dashing specula- 
tions, or the devious means which abound in the 
foggy region lying between fair dealing and ac- 
tual fraud. Among the wisest and most thrifty 
men of wealth, the current proverb is, ‘‘ Money 
goes as itcomes.” Let the young make a note of 
this, and see that their money comes fairly, that 
it may long abide with them. 





Lire witnout Triats.—Would you wish 
to live without trials? Then you would wish 
to die but half aman. Without trial you can- 
not guess at your own strength. Men do not 


learn to swim on a table; they must go into~ 


deep water, and buffet the surges. If you wish 
to understand their true character—if you would 
know their whole strength—of what they are ca- 
pable, throw them overboard! Over with them, 
and if they are worth saving, they will swim 
ashore of themselves. 





TELEGRAPH SEcRETS.—In a case recently 
brought before the Chief Justice of Newfound- 





EDITORIAL INEKDROPS, 

The New York city banks hold over forty mil- 
lion dollars at present in specie. 

Whalemen, the New Bedford papers say, are 
very scarce just now in that city. 

Bishop Timon, of Buffalo, N. Y., has issued 
a pastoral letter against low-necked dresses. 

Adeline Patti is engaged with the Italian opera 
troupe now performing at Berlin. 

Park Benjamin is lecturing this season on 
“The Bright Side of the War.” 

“ Cecil Dreeme ” is one of the sensations of the 
day. A delightiul book from first to last. 

Anthony Trollope, the English novelist, was 
in this city the other day on a tour of observation. 

The United States Navy is reviving its old and 
famous reputation, a brilliant arm of defence. 

A fearfully destructive fire occurred at Con- 
cord, N. H., the other day—loss nearly $100,000. 

Foundlings of the most youthful character are 
being left on Boston d ps very freq y: 

S. P. Skinner, of New Bedford, has been foun 
guilty of engaging in fitting out a slave ship. 

The lecture season in Boston is in the full tide 
of successful experiment, in spite of the war. 

Mexico is boiling over again with political 
trouble. What a distracted country it is! 

Heenan, the American, and Mace, the English 
pugilist, have “agreed” to have a fight. 

Five splendid railroad bridges have lately 
been burned in Tennessee. War is destructive. 

A large menagerie of wild animals was de- 
stro: ed by fire in Boston a few days since. 

There have been two crops of strawberries in 
several parts of New England the present season. 

We read in our foreign exchanges of some se- 
rious revolutiooary movements in Russia. 

The London Times tells some big lies about 
America, and makes sad havoc with geography. 

The average price of good coal in Boston at 
present is five dollars and fifty cents per ton. 








THE TURQUOISE. 

The beautiful gem known as the turquoise is 
so celebrated for its peculiar tint of blue that it 
has given a descriptive name to that soft, rich 
color known as turquoise blue. Yet though so 
lovely, the color is not permanent, but changes 
and fades out by age and exposure to the light. 
It is said that the color can be restored by keep- 
ing the gem for a long time in the dark. There 
are two kinds of the turquoise stone, known as 
the oriental and the occidental turquoise. The 
former is the best, and has the most permanent 
color. It is found in Turkey and Persia, also in 
Siberia, and has a diffe chemical iti 
from the latter. The occidental turquoise is 
found in Lower Languedoc, in the heast of 
France, and is a fossil ivory, colored with the 
phosphate of iron. The other is a tri-phosphate 
of alumina, and derives its color from the oxides 
of iron and copper. Truly this was ordinary 
stuff for old Shylock to prize so highly, when 
he mourned over his runaway daughter’s ex- 
travagance in giving his ring for a monkey, and 
exclaimed, “It was my turquoise; I had it of 
Leah When I was  béthelor. I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” But 
there was probably a trace of ancient sentiment 
still left in the hard heart of the Jew, and senti- 
ment is a great alchemist inturning dross to gold. 











Tue Irisa Censvs.—The people of Ireland, 
in June, 1841, numbered eight million two hun- 
dred thousand persons. In the ten years previ- 
ous, its rate of increase had been rather more 
than five in the hundred; so its bers would 
now have exceeded nine millions had this pro- 
portion held on continuously. There, however, 
were only six millions and a half by the census 
return of 1851, and in the present year five mil- 
lions seven hundred thousand ; so that, relatively 
to its natural standard, the nation is less by more 
than one-third, while absolutely, in the course of 
twenty years, it has lost two millions and a half 
of persons. In the face of these facts we may 








land, he decided that telegraph i 
when compelled to attend a judicial proceeding, 
are bound to disclose the contents of messages, 
and that in so doing they do not at all violate 
thé oath they have taken, that they will not 
“wilfully divulge” the contents of messages. 





INveNTIVE.—A New York genius has invented 
an apparatus to be worn with a lady’s dress, by 
which the bottom of the dress and the skirts may 
be raised sufficiently, in walking over wet or 
muddy pldces, to prevent their being soiled. 





of winter. 





Pusiic Lisrartes.—The number of public 
libraries in the United States is estimated at 
about 250, containing about 2,000,000 vol 


The app is very simple, and is operated by 
pulling a tape at the waist. 





More Nouns 1n Encranp. — Twelve nuns 
have left Lisbon for England, having purchased 





England is said to have only about 100 public 
libraries, containing about 2,500,000 volumes. 
France has about 200, containing about 5,000,000 
volumes. 





For THE GoverRNMENT.—The Portland 
(Maine) Duck Company’s Mills are ranning on 
extra time to fill large government contracts, 
which will employ the full capacity of the mills 
for some time to come. They are making 4000 
yards of. tent cloth per day. 





Parriotic.—A gentleman of Auburn, Me., 
offers to furnish gratuitously all the yarn that 
the ladies of that town will knit into mittens 
and socks for soldiers during the present 
month. 





Aw Irisuman’s Opinion oF A YANKEE.— 
“Bedad, if he was cast away on a desolate 
istand, he’d get up next mornin’ an’ go round 
sellin’ maps to the inhabitants !”” 





Livety.—Shipbuilding on the northern lakes 
is remarkably brisk. At Cleveland, more than a 
dozen vessels are in progress, ten of them 
barques. 





Tue Scnoormaster.—A pound keeper in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., advertises on the City Hall 
bulletin board, “Two krame collard gotz.” 











an blish in Dorsetshi The sisters 
carry with them the stone cross which formerly 
stood over the gateway of Sion-house, Isleworth, 
and also several ancient statues which adorned 
their original church. 





EXPENDITURE OF War—At the siege of 
Sebastopol 253,042 rounds of cannon ammuni- 
tion were expended. There were 100 mortars 
and 266 guns of various sizes used in that siege, 
and of the whole number only 41 remained ser- 
viceable after the fall of Sebastopol. 





Suirnur.—The refining of sulphur has been 
commenced as a business in Santa Barbara 
county, California, where there are numerous 
sulphur springs and deposits. 





Curiovus.—A valuable collection of fossils 
has been discovered near Rouen. They embrace 
the bones of giant stags, bulls and elephants. 





Paciric Terecrarn.— Chicago has been 
telected as the eastern terminus of the Pacific 
telegraph line. 





Tuat’s THE Question.—Can a man be said 
to be in a stew when you make his blood boil ? 





Fire Encine —The city of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has just obtained a steam fire engine. 





give cred to the tales of the havoc of the 
reign of Gallienus, or of the plague of the four- 
teenth century ; and we venture to say that such 
a depopulation is unexampled in modern Europe. 





Brown’s Broncu1at Trocnes.—This is 
the season of the year when these long-tried and 
excellent articles should be used for the relief of 
coughs, colds, and every irritation of the throat 
or lungs. They have proved a specific of great 
value, and are used by singers and public speak- 
ers as aids to the voice with remarkable success. 
They may be found at ali the druggists through- 
out the country and city. 





InTERESTING.—It is reported from Constan- 
tinople that two French artisans, on a hunting 
excursion near that city, lately, discovered a 
most valuable collection of ancient armor and 
weapons, with a great quantity of gold and 
silver coins, and some thirty or forty Greck and 
Latin manuscripts, in perfect preservation. The 
treasures have been shipped to France. 





Criticism.—Tacitus says, ‘In the early 
stages men lived a life of innocence and sim- 
plicity.” Upon this a critic remarks, ‘“ When 
was this period of innocence? The first woman 
went astray. The very first man that was born 
in the world killed the second. When did the 
time of simplicity begin?” 





Tur Revexve Currers.—The Dunkirk 
Journal learns that all the lake revenue cutters 
(some five or six) are to be despatched to the sea- 
board for winter service, via Lake Ontario and 
St. Lawrence. The fleet will be under the 
charge of Captain Ottinger, of Erie. 





Orecon Goip.—News from Oregon gives 
glowing accounts of the mining. Four hundred 
thousand dollars worth of gold has reached 
Victoria within ten days. 





Movers LitERaTuRe.—Most books in these 
days are like some kiads of trees—a great many 
leaves and no fruit. 





Trvse.—A wan may suffer without sinning ; 
but a man cannot sin without suffering. 





Foreigu Htems. 


It is estimated that Blondin’s performances in 
England, so far, have drawn the sum of 
$250,000. 

The Bombay Gazette says, “ Another year 
will show, that Lancashire need.look nowhere 
else but to India for a supply of cotton.” 


A great meeting has been held in Birming- 
ham, England, relative mT c! cotton in- 
dustry in Africa, as a means of crushing the 
slave trade. 

The footlights of the new opera house, in 
Paris, are so constructed, that a pocket-handker- 
chief thrown upon them, with the gas in full 
blaze, cannot be ignited. 

The French imperial printing-office has sent to 
Cochin China six printers—a proof-reader, a 
lithograph writer, a poser, a ,a 
lithograph printer, and a binder. They are for 
the government printing office in Cochin China. 

The London Times declares that while steam 
navigation has been a scientific success, it has 
been a p iary failure, i h as all the lines 
of ocean steamers require enormous appropria- 
tions from the government to keep them afloat. 

A Saxon princess, who refused the hand of 
the first Napoleon, is now living at Dresden. 
She is over eighty years old, and never married. 
She has two sisters over sixty years old, who 
have also refused offers from dukes innumerable, 
and are still leading lives of nun-like celibacy. 

The largest tree in Scotland is a fine old 
stately oak on the estate of Tullibody, contigu- 
ous to Lis yg House, the Fab we of Lord 
Ab bi t contains six hundred cubic feet 
of measurable timber. The Duke of Athol 
has a valuable oak at Dunkeld, the measurable 
timber of which is estimated at four hundred 
and seventy feet. 

The Sultana Aziz is undoubtedly an unhappy 
woman. When her husband Abdul ascended 
the throne, he refused the customary beautiful 
slave, out of reggrd for Mrs. Aziz. But lately, 
it seems, he repents his virtue, and has sent to 
Circassia for 150 young and beautiful girls, 
meaning to re-establish a harem, the wretch, and 
become no better than a libertine. This freak 
requires cash down, upwards of $125,000-—the 
torments of the sultana, of course, being beyond 
pecuniary estimate 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Men of heedless charity make more beggars 
than usurers do. 

Women never truly command till they have 
given their promise to obey. 

The Foung lady who gives herself away loses 
her self possession. 

Impossibilities, like vicious dogs, fly before him 
who is not afraid of them. 

Laws are always multiplying lawyers, and 
lawyers always multiplying laws. 

Thage who heed not God’s writ, are often 
forced to heed the sheriff's. 

Better ride an ass that carries us than a horse 
that throws us. 

Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God 
will send thee flax. 

Shut up a brood of evil passions in your 
bosom ; like enraged serpents, they will bite their 
cage. 

The necessity of being sometimes unjust, is a 
law of life, like that of sometimes stumbling, or 
being sick. 

Well may every act and every silent thought, 
See though it be, tend to the great here- 

r. 

















Poverty frequently imposes a species of mean- 
ness upon men, more disgusting to themselves 
even than itis to others. 

Of all the light kindled on a Christian’s face, 
joy willreach farthest out to sea, where troubled 
mariners are seeking the shore. 

We may talk what we please of lilies and 
lions rampant, and spread eagles in fields of 
d'or or d’argent, but if heraldry were guided by 
reason, a plough in a field arable would be the 
most noble and ancient arms. 

They who are sinking in the world, find more 
weights than corks ready to attach themselves to 
them ; and even if they can wd hold on a blad- 
der, it is too likely to burst before it raises their 
heads above water. 

Fools measure actions after they are done by 
events ; wise men beforehand, by the rules of 
reason and right. The former look to the end 
to judge of the act. Let us look to the act, and 
leave the end to God. 

A virtuous person looks upon the whole world 
as his country, and upon God to be a witness 
and judge of his words and deeds. He so gov- 
erns his life and thoughts, as if the whole world 
were to see the one and read the other. 





Yoker’s Budget. 


Should trowsers procured on credit be con- 
sidered ‘ breeches of trust ?” 

Why is necessity like a great many lawyers? 
Because it knows no law, - 

Why is a horse the most wretched of animals ? 
Because it rejoices in “ wo.” 

Tennyson says that every sea is full of life. 
He should have excepted the Dead Sea. 

How is Perth the smallest city in the world? 
Because it stands between two inches. 

The right thing in the wrong place is a love- 
letter written on a mourning sheet of paper. 

To a lover there are but two places in all the 
world—one where his sweetheart is, and the 
other where she isn’t. 

“ What a blessing children are!” as the parish 
clerk said when he took the fee for christening 
them. 

A rigidly pious old lady down East says 
“this civil war is a judgment upon the nation for 
permitting women to wear hoops.” 

A Mr. Day, of Madison, Wisconsin, set out in 
pursuit of his runaway wife a week after her 
elopement, Wasn’the “ A Day after the Fair?” 

“You may depend upon me, wife ; I give you 
my word.” “I had rather you would i 











Quill and Srissors, 


English papers just received contain accounts 
of the effect of the mildness of the weather—a 
prolongation of the on veg: i In 
the south of England new leaves and new fruit 
are forming on trees that have already borne 
good crops this season. Currants, gooseberries, 
apples and pears are frequently met, with good- 
sized new fruit on their branches, 

A man in Cincinnati named James Griner, 
while under the influence of liquor, endeavored 
to hang his own child to a bedpost, recently, and 
had nearly strangled the child, when the infuri- 
ated mother, with a heavy blow, stretched her 
brutal husband on the floor. 

The experiment of casting a Dahlgreen gun 
from Lake Superior iron, was successfully - 
complished lately in Detroit, in the presence of a 
large number of persons. The metal used 
weighed upward of five tons, although the fin- 
ished gun will weigh but three tons. 

The directors and employes of the railroad at 
Waterville, Me, have made up a purse of $150 
for the father of Oren Towne, recently killed at 
that station. A daughter in this family has re- 
cently died of diptheria, and the mother has been 
ill for three years. 

The Concord Statesman says that five wise 
men of Dover, a few days since, made un excur- 
sion to the sea coast, near Saco, Maine, and re- 
turned thence with 157 water-fowl, to the great 
astonishment of less mighty hunters in the place 
of their residences, 

The receipts of the post-office in France have 
been ly progressive since 1815. That 
year they were 17,500,000 francs ; in 1829, they 
were 30,000,000 francs; in 1847, 50,000,000 
francs ; in 1860, nearly 58,500,000 francs; and 
for 1862, they are estimated at 60,000,000 francs. 

Mr. William §. Arnold, of Fisherville, re- 
ceived last week a letter from some unknown 
penitent, who made restitution of twenty-five 
dollars, which were losed e@ peni 
claims to have acted on the Scripture injunction, 
and restored fourfold. 

J.C. Derby, Esq., of New York, the well- 
known book publisher, has been appointed Li- 
brarian of the State Department at Washington, 
a position well suited to Mr. Derby’s tastes and 
habits. 

Mr. McDermot, sixty-five years old, killed 
himself in Canada East, because his daughter 
married against his wishes. This was better 
than cursing her, and turning her out of doors 
to starve. 

The zeal of the Wisconsin boys for enlistment 
in the war against rebellion is well exemplified 
by the Green Lake Spectator, which, wanting a 
journeyman printer, prefers a cripple, ‘so he 
wont join the army, and go off to the war.” 

Some confidence chaps have been operating 
in New Haven by getting advertisements for a 
New England business directory, and getting pay 
in advance for a portion of the stipulated price. 

A magnificent hors’, valued at $600, which 
was to be presented to Colonel Baker on the very 
day on which he was killed, has been sold to the 
Duke de Chartres, of General McClellan’s staff. 

A venerable citizen of New London, Ct., ad- 
vertises in the papers of that city that supplies 
of bread will be furnished to the needy during 
the coming winter on application. 

It is proposed to extend the telegraph to Cal 
Rozier, near the mouth of Gaspe Bay, to jouer 
cept the Canadian steamers twenty-four hours 
before they reach Father Point. 

General McClellan’s staff and body guard 
now —, = two hundred men. They pre- 
sent a splendid ap ce as the’ lop at full 
speed along the lines during a pon A ” 

The Navy Dep has purchased two 
hundred and twenty vessels since Congress ad- 
journed, and still has not enough for the necessi- 
ties of the service. 

The commerce of the Connecticut River is 
now nearly ail carried on by sailing vessels, the 
government having bought or chartered most of 

the steam craft. ‘ 

A lake scow went over Niagara Falls, recently. 
The flour and barley with which she was loaded 
were picked up by the residents below the falls. 

A boy was badly burned in Waterville, Me., 
lately, by a package of powder in his pocket 
taking fire. 

The amount of silver now finding its way to 
San Francisco, from Nevada, is estimated by 
well-informed bankers at six millions per annum. 

The Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad Com- 
ji is about to erect a new freight depot at 

‘itchburg, 250 feet long by 60 wide. 

Can a general who has gained a victory in the 
night, be properly said to have won the day ? 

A horse thief, named Miller, was lately hung 
by & mob near Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Hlarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. William R. Alger, Mr. Walter 
a 
y Rev. F. H. Newhall, Mr. \. to 
Miss Charlotte A. Ke k. 
By Rev. D. C. Eddy, Captain Job Young to Miss Ann 
Frances Anderson. 
By Rev. Dr. Duncan, Mr. James H. Gardner to Miss 
Ellen Cisk. 
By Rev. E. B. Webb, Mr. Samuel B. Brooks to Miss 
Mary C. Wadsworth. 
‘ By Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. George F. Bond to Miss Emily H. 
jullway. 
By Rev. E. E, Hale, Mr. Frederick F. Davis to Miss 
Mary Ange Barbour. 
t East Boston, by Rev. T. N. Haskell, Captain Sam- 
uel Lindsey to Miss Semantha E. Walker. 
‘eal Charlestown, by Rev. H. C. Graves, Mr. Isaac Jones 























Pike to Mies Harriet ; 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Elias Nason, Dr. Henry 
Thayer to Miss Jennie Cook. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. 8. R. Mason, Mr. Alfred L. 
Barbour to Miss . Crosby. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Mr. John F. Gibson 
to Miss Hattie N. Snow. 

At Lowell, by Rev. 8. W. Hanks, Mr. James M. Pea- 
body to Mrs. Louisa Baxter. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. T. D, Fisk, Mr. William T. 
Mi to ara i. he ~ 

At New rd, by v. Mr. C Mr. | der 
Gault to Miss Jennie Francis. Bee ee 


Benth, 


ve. 
At South Boston, by Rev. J. 8. Cantwell, Mr. James R. 
E. Mayo. 








keep it, sir.” 

Take away my first letter; take away my 
second letter; take away all my letters, and L 
am still the same—the postman. 

Those who cry loudest, ‘‘ Look out for deceit !” 
might, for the most part, be properly told in 
reply, ‘ Look in for deceit.” 

There are as good horses drawing in carts as 
in coaches; and as good men are engaged in 
humble employments as in the highest. 

A Jew girl was lately disch: in the insol- 
vent court upon sureties, who described herself 
as an “ enameller of ladies’ faces.” 

“Well, Robert, how much did your pig 
weigh?” “It didn’t weigh so much as I ex- 
pected, and I always thought it wouldn’t.” 

“Sir,” said a guest to the clerk of a Chicago 
hotel, “ you must have made a mistake in my 
bill.” “Why?” “Because I can pay it and 
have money left.” 

“Pray, Miss C.,” said a gentleman the other 
evening, “why are ladies so fond of officers?” 
“‘ How stupid!” replied she. “ Is it not natural 
that a lady should like a good offer, sir?” 





In this city, Mrs. Susanna H. Patterson; Dr. James H. 
Bridge, 26; Mrs Roxana Harden, 70; Miss Elizabeth 
Keating, 24; Mr. Benjamin F. Dyer, 49; Miss Eliza J. 
Lukes, 18; Ruth Darrow, 80. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Aroline 8. Whittemore. 25; Mr. 
Teane Brackett. 80; Mr. William C. Anderson, 29. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. E.izabeth Wedge, 6]. 

At South Boston, Mr. Joseph Smith, 64. 

At East Cambridge, Miss Mary Jane Spri , Bh 

At Cambridge, Miss Sarah P. Campbell, TL 

At Brighton, Mrs. Amelia D. T. Morrison, 22; Mr. 
Samuel Jackson, 77. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Benjamin Clapp, 66; Miss Miranda 
J. Courtney, 17. 

At Lynnfield, Mrs. Esther Mansfield, 73 

At Salisbury, Mr. Francis M. Gove, 35; Mr. Ezekiel 
rown, 68. 

At Lyon, Mr. Hugh Boer, 60. 
At Manchester, Mr. Joseph M. Morgan, 44 

At Gloucester, Captain Edward Currier, 72; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Harraden, 62. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Mary C. Farnsworth, 50. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Dorcas Goddard, 68; Mr. George A. 
Newton, 28. 

As How Bethe’, Mev. Matinte A. Wing, 97; Mr. Ed- 
ward chester, 61. 

At Fairhaven, Mr, John Tinkham, 49; Mrs Abby D 
Ruseell, 63. 

At Salem, Mr. John Grant, 70; Mr. Williem H. Ha- 


mat Yarmouth, Mr, John Matthew, 74. 
At Milton, Miss Jenvett 8. Alden, 23 
At Ballardvale, Mr. John Chariwood, 37. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE FAIR-HAIRED BOY. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 
The moonlight silvered all the hills 
That leaned against the starry blue. 
The glory trembled on the rills, 
Slow wandering down the valley through; 
And every dew-gemmed tree and flower 
Did mirror fair pale Luna’s dower. 


The winds were hushed, the waters mute, 
’T was tranquil all beneath, above, 
Save that the nightingale’s rich flute 
Was heard from out the solemn grove, 
As sweet the liquid sounds ascended, 
Echo softly with them blended. 


We sat beneath the ancient oak 

That waved our cottage home before; 
Of vanished friends my mother spoke, 

Her eyes with grief were brimming o’er: 
My father kissed her tears away, 
She smiled, and we again were gay. 


But when in lighter mood she told 
Of her young days of sunny joy, 
And all her playmates dear of old, 
The best beloved a fair-haired boy; 
Then first I saw, in mute surprise, 
That tears were in my father’s eyes. 


Together home from school they went, 
Oft sat beneath the ancient oak, 
The rainbow hope was o'er me bent— 
My mother, smiling as she spoke, 
While fell a tear of tender joy, 
“Thy father was the fair-haired boy!” 


The moon still silvers all the hills, 
The woods, the waves with splendor pale; 
The nightingale her music trills, 
And echo dies along the vale: 
But not for us, our joys are o’er, 
Those cherished scenes we see no more. 





[Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.] 
“ BY THE BANKS OF THE TIBER.” 


[concLupEp.] 


Tue next evening Theodore read, from an old 
Italian “‘ Ovid,” the fable of the Medusa, as he 
had promised. ‘He looked from time to time 
over his book towards Bianchi, whose eyes were 
fixed upon the ceiling. Theodore’s calm voice 
seemed to bind him with a spell; the tale which 
he read, to move his innermost soul—so the oth- 
er read on. When he arose, Bianchi drew a 
deep breath, and cried, “‘ You are going !—you 
do not know how much I have enjoyed it! 
These tales were to me but mutilated old statues, 
the limbs scattered about, the head far from the 
trunk, and all weather-beaten and decayed. As 
you read it, all drew itself together again, and 
now stands entire before me. O, that my arms 
were but sound again—my fingers tremble at the 
thought of kneading a piece of clay—but that is 
not to be—and you go—yousmile! I can guess 
where you are going! well—enjoy your youth. 
But now I think for the first time of the nights 
I have made you pass.” 

“They would have been more lonely than 
they have been here—and you cannot guess 
where I go, Bianchi. I am going to pay court 
to two old people, and only now and then the 
soft hand of their daughter touches my arm in 
secret. All my enjoyment is seeing—hoping.” 

« And you can confess that so quietly, and not 
gnash your teeth with impatience and longing ? 
I fear that I, too, once passed such a fruitless 
lovetime. Like a worm I grovelled on the 
ground, and cursed the eyes which had played 
me so bitter a trick.” 

“Tbless them! And when I suspect such 
madness in my blood, I refresh my dull soul in 
the free air, up and down the Forum, or roam 
away to the Capucines, where now the snow is 
resting against the stem of the palm-tree; it 
must struggle through the winter, too, however 
warm its heart may be.” 

“Can you deny that it plagues and worries 
you more than the whole affair is worth? It 
makes one idle and womanly, and that is the 
worst of all. If we were not fools, longing for 
the impossible, all were well, one as good as 
‘another, if she were pretty and kind.” 

“T think not. I require something more than 
any one can give me, unless I am to leave her 
for the sake of some other.” 

“ Who spoke of that ?” 

“ Both of us, I think.” 

“Not I,” said Bianchi. “I never could dream 
that you know your own advantages so little— 
with your face and your years.” 

He said no more, seemingly out of humor. 
“Let it be as it may,” said Theodore, earnestly, 
‘and let each one care for himself, and be glad 
that the other can be happy after his own 
fashion.” 

They never touched upon this subject again. 
Bianchi seemed to have entirely forgotten it, and 
Theodore did not agitate it. The old bitterness 
and fierceness of the sick man returned more and 
more as his wounds healed, and those rare touches 
of gentleness which he had shown to his friend 
disappeared forever. He avoided giving him his 
hand; he never spoke of himself nor his feelings, 
never asked Theodore about his plans nor his 
past life, and hardly ever called him by his name ; 
yet he never avoided Theodore’s frequent visits, 
nor refused the little comforts which he brought 
him. Only once, when he saw some fruit in a 
basket, arranged beneath a layer of the earliest 
violets, with that delicate taste which belongs to 
a woman’s hand alone, he placed the present 
coldly, and without saying a word, upon the 
mantelpiece. Theodore was silent; when he 
went he took the basket with him as he had 
brought it. 

“ Still he continued to read to him—old poets, 
extracts from Dante and Tasso, and, at last, 
Machiavelli. The old deities, whose statues, 
scattered about Rome, had hitherto been to him 
merely fine carvings, semi-vivified by indistinct 
ideas, now became clear and living. It seemed 
as if he now for the first time saw with his wak- 
ing eyes the world in which he had so long wan- 
dered in dreams. And the desire to go abroad 
awoke in him, and he longed to visit personally, 








all that his imagination had clearly, and for the 
first time, thoroughly grasped. 

The almond trees blossomed crimson in the 
garden of Monte Pincio, when he first stood on 
the parapet and looked over broad Rome towards 
the hills. Below him lay the town, noisy and 
sunny; the river glimmered brightly. On St. 
Angelo fluttered the folds of a standard in the 
wind that breathed softly from the sea, and over- 
head stretched the soft, delicate blue of a Roman 
March sky. Bianchi supported himself upon 
his staff, and looked darkly from under his eye- 
brows, as was his wont when he struggled against 
the promptings of his own heart. Theodore also 
stood buried in thought; at last he turned his 
gaze from the distance, looked seriously at Bian- 
chi, and said, ‘‘ You are recovered; in a few 
days more you will be below there in your new 
studio, and I think that we shall still find a little 
time to spend together, even though I, too, shall 
be obliged to keep closer to my work, and must 
somewhat curtail the pleasure of being with you. 
It so happens that I shall have a reason for visit- 
ing you much oftener than you might otherwise 
permit—that is, if you will consecrate the new 
studio by undertaking a work in which I am 
personally much interested. The matter is this ; 
a family with whom I am intimate has settled 
here, perhaps permanently. The man, a Ger- 
man, formerly lived in England, and married an 
Englishwoman, who brought him two children, 
a son and a daughter. The son, who was attack- 
ed by consumption, tried the climate of Rome 
as his last chance of recovery, and so the whole 
family emigrated with him. I loved him well, 
as did every one who knew him, and can hardly 
believe I saw so much worth and nobleness sink 
into the earth—there, by the Pyramid of Cestus. 
That was last winter. His parents wish to erect 
a monument to him, with a relief that may shad- 
ow forth his character and honor his memory. 
I know no one to whom I would so willingly in- 
trust this work as yourself,” 

“You may depend upon me, Theodore,” said 
the sculptor; “I will do what within me lies.” 

“ Would you not like to know his parents, and 
learn from them the idea which they wish to be 
carried out on the monument ?” 

The other was silent for awhile. ‘ No,” he 
said, quietly ; ‘I wish for no acquaintances, and 
love not tears. You loved him—that is enough. 
I will do the work for you. You must not mis- 
understand me,” he continued, after a pause. 
“T should be of no use there. Whoever wants 
me must attack me like a bear in his den. IfI 
cannot escape, I can manage to get updén my 
hind legs almost politely, and growl my word 
with them. But even that is tiresome. I will 
say nothing and show nothing until the model is 
so far advanced that even the laity may see what 
it means—then they may come.” 

They spoke of other matters. Bianchi grew 
even brighter and almost joyous, whilst a shad- 
ow lay on Theodore’s face. So they remained 
all the day together, and they both felt it like a 
leave-taking. For the first time the open, com- 
mon-place day was around them—the rattle of 
carriages, and the whirl of laughing passengers. 
Bianchi did not take Theodore’s arm. Slowly 
he walked near him, glancing at the women and 
the girls, many of whom seemed to know him, 
and here and there nodding to an acquaintance 
without stopping to speak to him. When he 
had passed, people stood still, whispering, point- 
ing towards him, and following him with glances 
in which pity, respect, and a certain kind of fear, 
seemed mingled. He himself appeared’ not to 
observe it. He looked straight before him, often 
over the heads of the people, towards the villas 
without the walls, and the broad campagna, and 
his eyes glittered. “‘ What are you thinking of?” 
asked Theodore. 

“Tam thinking how my mice will bear their 
fate when the old palace is pulled about their 
ears, and the bright daylight peeps into all their 
private holes and corners. I know that they 
have had a family lately. Poor fools! to love 
to linger under the same roof without learning 
anything from one! How I rejoice that I am 
poor, and free, and alone, and can carry all my 


‘belongings with me in a hand-cart!” He stretch- 


ed out his arms, and waved them in the air, as if 
he poised the burden that awaited them. He 
looked younger and fresher than he had ever 
done before. 

In the evening he asked Theodore to accompa- 
ny him to a tavern, in which, before his accident, 
he had spent many a night. “You shall see 
what good Roman society is, and the remains of 
nobler races,” he said. ‘“ They are a little mis- 
trustful of foreign elements, that step in without 
knowing what they want, or perhaps who know 
only too well. They say that it is not much 
better in nobler houses. Let them do what they 
like, and drink your wine without making much 
fuss ; they let me do as I please, even if I bring 
a German with me, for they rather look up to 


He led him a few streets distant from the Sis- 
tine, to the beautiful fountain of Bernini, the 
Fontana di Trivi. Opposite the lofty grottoed 
and niched facade, in the centre of which the 
water-god stands above the artificial racks, and 
rules the streams, which burst out from all sides 
into the deep basin, there stood a mean looking 
old house, with a smoky lantern over the door. 
They entered the spacious chamber, which occu- 
pied the whole breadth of the house, and served 
asadrinking-room. At the further end the fire 
on the hearth played against the blackened wall, 
and to the right a flight of steps led to the upper 
story. No furniture was to be seen except 
benches and tables, on and around which a mix- 
ed, silent pany was gathered. A boy bore 
plates of fried fish, salad, and maccaroni, and dis- 
appeared from time to time through a trap-door, 
to rise to the surface again, bearing fresh-filled 
flasks. 

A joyous welcome resounded from the lower 
end of the room as the two friends entered. 
“Eccolo!” cried a portly woman, who forced 
her way through the crowd towards the door, 
drying her hands on her apron. “ Eccolo! wel- 
come a thousand times, Ser Carlo!” and she 
gave him her hand heartily. ‘A mezzo of Fras- 
cati, Chico; of the new, that came in yesterday. 
Only think, Ser Carlo! who do you think that I 
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was just talking about to my Domenico this very 
moment? [said to him, ‘Domenicuccio,’ said 
I, ‘you are a bear and a brute, never to go and 
see how it fares with our Ser Carlo; for I, as 
you well know, have my hands full with the 
children and the guests, and you yourself to look 
after, you stupid animal! And it will seem a 
thousand years till I see him again, fine fellow 
that he is!’ ‘Lalla mia!’ says he, ‘to-morrow I 
will see about it ; and,’ says he, ‘if you have no 
objection, Lalla, I think that he wont refuse a 
little drop of the new wine, just a barilotto!’ 
Said I, ‘Well, Cuccio, that is just the very best 
idea you have had all these ten years that we 
have been married!’ And just then Girolamo 
came in, and said that he had seen you on the 
Pincio, and I said ‘ Blessed be the Virgin! then 
it wont be long before we see him here;’ and 
just at that moment you opened the door and 
stood before us! And really it has done you 
good—you have grown handsomer, Ser Carlo. 
I would not believe Girolamo, but positively the 
Madonna has wrought a miracle in you. I have 
not prayed all through my rosary for nothing !” 

“So Ihave to thank you, Sera Lalla, that I 
have not gone mad, and am quit for a little lame- 
ness? You have got the best wife in Rome, 
Domenico—a saint! a real treasure of grace! 
Ay, here Iam once more!” And he shook the 
host, a heavy-looking, insinuating sort of fellow, 
vehemently by the hand; “and this gentleman 
that you see here is my friend, who saved me 
from the jaws of the dogs. But, holla! there 
sits my noble Gigi over there, and eats and 
drinks, and can’t even give his throat time to 
say ‘Good evening.’ Shame on you, Gigi! to 
treat old friends, and one, moreover, who has 
risen, like Saint Lazarus, from the dead, in such 
a frosty fashion !” . 

“He has asked after you more than all the 
others. put together,” whispered the hostess. 
“ He could not take a glass for a week at a time 
when they began to talk about you. He was 
only afraid of visiting you.” 

The man of whom the woman spoke sat at 
one of the centre tables, propped up tighily 
against the wall, and continued steadily thrusting 
large pieces of food into his mouth. He was 
good-looking, his bald head covered with a little 
skull-cap, his black coat buttoned up to his 
throat, and a certain air of decency about him, 
which distinguished him from the others, with- 
out showing at the same time, any particular 
pretension. 

Bianchi stepped up to him, and greeted him 
across the table with a wave of the hand. “ Dear 
Ser Gigi,” he said, “do not distress yourself— 
we understand each other.” He remarked now 
for the first time that the worthy man’s eyes 
were glimmering moistly, and that he only con- 
tinued eating in order to prevent his joyous em- 
barrassment being marked. 

“He is a singer,” whispered Bianchi to his 
companion; “he keeps to the churches, and 
sings on festal days. They wanted to give him 
the tonsure, because he has some education and 
is decent looking, but it di@*nut quite suit him. 
They are all free men, as many as sit here. 
Come, my friend Gigi will make room for us 
near himself.” 

Meanwhile, the boy brushed down the table 
with a by no means clean napkin, and placed a 
large open flask before them. Theodore seated 
himself, whilst Bianchi had to shake hands and 
answer questions about the room. A reeking 
brass lamp flared with its thin, redly-burning 
wicks over the table. It took Theodore some 
time to become accustomed to the phere of 
tobacco-smoke and rancid oil, but he soon forgot 
all, at the sight of a striking couple, who sat at 
the table directly opposite to him. One was a 
young girl in the costume of Albano—the red 
jacket closed neatly round the just ripening bo- 
som, above it was folded the lace collar, and 
large silver pins held the flat white handkerchief, 
which did not conceal the shape of her head, 
firmly on her hair. Her face was in the fresh 
bloom of youth, beauty and health—three virtues 
which love to be kept together in such a situa- 
tion. Only the expression of the mouth had a 
shy softness and yieldingness about it, almost 
irresolute and sorrowful, and the large eyelids so 
entirely covered the eyes that only a narrow dark 
gleaming line betrayed that they slept not. 

She ate from the plate before her, slowly and 
indifferently, and drank but little wine, whilst 
her brown cheeks glowed ever with the same 
fire. Beside her sat an old woman in a Roman 
costume, blinking vivaciously about her, but si- 
lent, and busied with her wine and food, which 
she enjoyed greedily. They had nothing what- 
ever in common, and yet seemed to belong to 
each other. 

When Bianchi at last came to take his seat, 
and had emptied his first glass, he started back 
with an almost comic expression of astonishment 
and cried, “Madonna Santa! what beauty! 
How did you come by such a neighbor, Ser Gigi ? 
A niece of yours? or only a forgotten child, that 
appeared before your eyes by chance? Blessed 
be her mother.” 

“ Ché, Ché!” said the singer, seriously. “I 
wish you were right. Ask her yourself where 
she comes from. The sweet little mouth would 
not bestow a word upon me.” : 

Bianchi cast a keen glance on the old woman, 
and growled to himself, “So, so, I fancy we un- 
derstand each other.” The old woman remark- 
ed it and said, as she emptied the rest of the 
bottle into her glass : 

“A bashful thing, gentlemen! a poor shy 
orphan ; lived with the wicked people up in the 
mountains when I found her, and took pity on 
the young creature. How easily one is lost, 
when one gets into wrong hands. I brought her 
with me to Rome, for the Virgin’s sake, and 
keep her here as well as a poor old woman can, 
in all honor and virtue—poor thing. Look up, 
Caterina, when the gentlemen speak to you.” 

The girl obeyed, and let her large calm eyes 
rest for a moment on Bianchi, and let them sink 
again almost immediately. The artist half-rais- 
ed himself from his seat and bent over towards 





er. 
“You are called Caterina ?” 
“Yes,” she answered, in a deep but soft voice. 





‘How old are you ?” 





“ Eighteen years.” 

“ You have left a lover behind in Albano, or 
perhaps more than one ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“ How you talk !” interrupted the old woman, 
hastily. “’Tis a good girl, I tell you, and as 
i t as the Mad Should I got so fond 
of her else ?” 

“Well, well! If I believe it, I believe her 
face, and not yours, mother. Can she dance? 
The gentl here is a ger, and I should 
like him to learn what a real salterello is like.” 

Theodore said a few words—“ that it would 
be a great favor.” The old woman beckoned to 
the hostess; Caterina arose silently. Soon the 
nearest tables were pushed aside, to leave a small 
space clear, and Lalla brought the tambourine. 
Whilst the old woman seated herself in a corner 
with it, the other guests crowded round one after 
the other, and the boy who had been serving 
them prepared himself for his part in the dance. 
Bianchi whispered in his friend’s ear: ‘ Look at 
that form, and the delicacy of the hands and feet, 
and how she stands there, a perfect figure! such 
as I never saw before—blameless even to the 
darling little ears—and as yet hardly knowing 
herself: To be obliged to let Checo dance with 
her! I understood it pretty well once. But 
now, I conjure you, let your eyes do their best. 
A miracle will be performed.” 

Theodore needed not the prompting. He 
leaned against a table, and turned not his eyes 
from Caterina. At the first vehement notes of 
the tambourine thg girl began to dance; Lalla 
stood near the old woman and clattered the cas- 
tanets. Senor Luigi, the singer, sat immovable 
behind his table, and began to hum an air with 
the first notes. Soon he sang the song and the 
words cheerily out. The words which Theodore 








could not understand, the feverish restlessness of | 


the monotoned instruments, and above all the 
strange witchery of the dancing girl, by degrees 
so confused his ideas, that he felt as if he had 
been gazing into a new and unknown world. All 
that he had known, loved, possessed, retreated 
into a vacuous gloom, which deprived it of its 
coloring ; forms, thoughts, wishes, and hopes 
whirled through his soul to the dull notes of the 
tambourine, as to a great review. He cast them 
ali aside. It was as though a voice called with- 
in him, “They are all worthless and dead. 
Here alone is lite and bliss.” 

When the dance ceased he awoke from his 
dream, and looked wildly around, He seized 
his hat. “Are you going? Already? Now?” 
asked Bianchi, astonished. “I see that you 
don’t enjoy yourself amongst my friends hore.” 

“ You mistake me,” answered Theodore, look- 
ing gloomily before him. ‘How gladly would 
I remain. How gladly—but I have given a 
promise. I must pay a visit—we shall see each 
other to-morrow, Bianchi.” 

“O!” murmured Bianchi. “ Pity, pity! how 
you will amuse yourselves, you and the others ! 
Pity, pity !” 

He laughed sharply and bitterly as Theodore 
turned away, and yet he did not seem sorry at 
his going. On getting into the open air, the 
young man stood long opposite the fountain, and 
drew into his confused soul the breath of the wa- 
ter, and the living rushing of its fall. The moon 
lighted up the head and a part of the chest of 
the water-god, below the drops only glanced out 
of the darkness. He descended the steps, and 
drank as if to wash away the intoxication of his 
soul, and then seated himself upon the edge of 
the basin. He remembered the old saying, that 
whoever drank of this fountain would lose his 
home-longing for Rome; and then he fell into 
painful reveries. When the noise of the tambou- 
rine reached his ear anew from the osteria, he 
started up in terror, with difficulry he forced 
himself to pass the door, and to follow one of the 
neighboring streets. When in the distance, the 
deadened sound again reached him, he paused 
for a moment and seemed to wrestle with him- 
self; then he went resolutely further down. into 
the town to Mary’s house. 

There was a pause in the conversation when 
ke entered. His bride arose, advanced to meet 
him, and took his hand warmly. He let a keen 
passing glance rest for a moment on tire noble 
face which looked up so frankly to his, and then 
approached her mother, who greeted him hearti- 
ly, and bent forward in her easy chair to shake 
his hand. Like her daughter, she was still dress- 
ed in black ; but wore her hair gathered under a 
gray gauze cap, whilst Mary’s brown locks were 
kept in order by a narrow black ribbon across 
her brow. Her father, too, received him kindly, 
and introduced him to two gentlemen, strangers, 
who were seated at the brightly-lighted table. 
They were Englishmen, brothers, old friends of 
the house, who had arrived from England but 
shortly before. For their convenience, the con- 
versation was carried on in English. 

“You are late, dear Theodore,” said the 
mother; “we wanted you whilst we were de- 
scribing to our friends the last hours of poor Ed- 
ward. My poor eyes did their duty but feebly 
then, and Mary and her father were both ill, as 
you know. Weall felt the loss more than you 
did, for you hardly knew him; and so you were 
the more self-possessed, and betier able to realize 
what rests upon our memories only as a horrible 
dream, even now almost incredible !”” 

Theodore felt a reluctance to talk. The quiet 
of the room, the feeling of agitation with which 
he entered, strange faces, and a strange tor,;ue, 
all oppressed him in the highest degree. And 
now, at this same moment, when he had just 
been face to face with an existence so full of 
magical bliss, he was expected to describe the 
death-bed of poor Edward to strangers. 

They thought it was his sorrow that prevented 
his answering. He had seated himself near Ma- 
ry, and gazed long on her pale brow. Its un- 
ruffled, snowy stillness disturbed him. Her blae 
eyes, that beamed clear, and happy, and calmly, 
had to-day lost their power over him. He felt 
distinctly that it was his own incapacity which 
prevented his enjoying this noble face as former- 
ly, that made him no longer wait longingly for 
each word from those charming lips, or feei each 
smile penetrate into his inmost soul. He strug- 
gled for awhile against this insensibility, which 
caused him bitter agony—it was in vain. 





She was conscious of the existence of some 
struggle going on within him; but the presence 
of the others prevented her grasping closer, by 
her fervent participation in its sorrows, the heart 
which was separating itself from her. One of 
the strangers asked abont the monument which 
was intended to be erected to Edward. Theo- 
dore roused himself, and mentioned that that 
very day he had entrusted the work to a friend, 
of whose ch and cire es he gave a 
slight sketch. Mary’s parents knew more of 
him ; but the disjointed picture did not seem to 
satisfy the stranger. 

“Tt were to be wished,” he said, “that this 
man could be conscious of some trace of Ed- 
ward’s inner nature in his own being, so that he 
might be able to identify himself with the deli- 
cate form and short blessed life of our lost friend, 
as something beloved. He seems to be, from 
your description, a violent, inflexible man, to 
whom nothing can be more incomprehensible 
than our Edward’s idea of living only for others, 
and of shaping his last sigh into a wish for the 
happiness of those he loved.” 

“He is rough and energetic,” answered Theo- 
dore; “but the beautiful affects him, and he 
looks upon what is noble with reverence and awe. 
I remarked, when I read Homer to him, how 
powerfully the idyllic, I might say the feminine, 
passages of the poem moved him.” 

“ Possibly because they accorded more with 
his artistic fulness than the barren uniformity of 
battle and danger. And yet it is one thing to 
possess a mind capable of being affected by cer- 
tain common-place, natural, heathen emotions, 
and another to have one by which the blessings 
of our religion are appreciated. Edward was a 
Christian ; your friend at best is but a professing 
Roman Catholic.” 

“I cannot deny,” interrupted the mother, 
“that I have thought much on the point already. 
Before we intrust a work like this, which we 
have all so much at heart, to a stranger, it were 
at least advisable to have a sketch made which 
we could discuss and decide upon.” 

“T know him, dearest mother,” said Theo- 
dore, emphatically. “If it were his custom to 
throw his first ideas upon a scrap of paper, it 
would be easy enough to discuss the matter with 
him; but he always prefers, first, to work up 
his subject in clay of the intended size; and he 
has, besides, particularly entreated that in this 
case he may be permitted to labor for a time 
without letting any one see it. That it depends 
upon your approval, he knows already.” 

Then there ensued a pause, in which the rath- 
er excitedly-spoken words of the young man 
echoed disagreeably. Mary went to the piano 
and endeavored to charm away the discord with 
music. Only with Theodore was it ineff i 
The simple ballad had no power over one in 
whose ear the maddening tones of the tambourine 
again awoke spectrally, and the echo of the mar- 
vellous song of the chorister overwhelmed the 
pure voice. He saw Bianchi’s firm gaze fasten- 
ed upon him, and heard again the words, “‘ There 
will be a miracle performed !” © And here, where 
he was now, all was strange, and tame, and 
wonderless. 

After the song, Mary seated herself again by 
his side. She spoke German to him; she asked 
about his amusements and his employments, 
about Bianchi. He talked absently, and thus 
half-confusedly, as if to himself, he told her about 
the osteria and the girl’s dancing. As he glanc- 
ed up from time to time, he marked a clouded 
tension over the delicate brows. The conversa- 
tion between them died away. The father ask- 
ed about English families, on which subject the 
guests talked eagerly. It was without interest 
to Theodore, and so he became again absorbed 
by his whirling thoughts. At last he departed. 
The strangers had taken up their residence with 
Mary’s parents. It seemed to him as though he 
were doubly driven unhappy: from this circle 
which once was his own—doubly—by himself 
and by others. 











Nowhere are impure inclinations, doubtful re- 
lationships, and undecided wishes more embar- 
rassing and unbearable than in Rome. The 
vast entourage, replete with evidences of pure 
human vigor and firm will, is only to be endured 
without envy and pain, by those who, in the nar- 
row circle of their own actions, can feel certain 
of their own healthiness and rectitude of soul. 

He paced for hours up and down the banks of 
the Liber before Bianchi’s door, gazing over to 
where St. Peter’s rose mightily above the broad 
masses of the Vatican. The strangely agitated 
state of his friend did not escape Bianchi's pen- 
etration. But he never attempted to discover 
its cause, as he avoided conversations upon per- 
sonal subjects or inner experiences. This same 
restless manner seemed to attach closer to Theo- 
dore day by day. He was tamer and more 
cheerful in all his words and actions since his 
sickness. When he heard Theodore’s knock, he 
threw a cloth over his clay sketch and opened 
hastily. He was still sparing of the smallest 
proofs of his affection, but his face could not con- 
ceal the fact that the presence of his friend was 
allin allto him. He sat by the window and 
worked diligently at his cameo shells whilst 
they talked, or a book inspirited them both. 
Through Theodore’s intervention he had found 
customers for his cameos, who paid him twice 
as much as the dealers had hitherto given him, 
yet his new dwelling was inno respect more 
richly furnished than his former one. Truly the 
sun gilded the naked walls on which the Medu- 
sa’s head hung, and before the window lay the 
exquisite distance. 

One evening, in sunny May, when all was 
solitary without, on the banks of the Tiber, and 
the flies played undisturbed over the bushes, the 
knocker on Bianchi’s door resounded more loud- 
ly and vehemently than usual. He arose from 
his work, before which he had been sitting pon- 
dering, and did not, as usual, throw the cloth 
over it. ‘He may see it to-day,” he said to 
himeelf, “ if it really be he who thunders so im- 
measurably!” and therewith he opened the door. 

Theodore burst in impetuously—his face was 
vividly flushed, and his eyes gleamed. “ Bian- 








chi,” he cried, ‘“ Bianchi, I come from her! I 
have seen her—spoken to her! The miracle 
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has penetrated again into my inmost soul! and 
you, best, unkindest one—did you not tell me 
that she was gone, away to her mountains, run 
away from the old woman, and however the sto- 
ry went? Or did you really hear it? for she is 
here—not a footstep has she stirred out of Rome 
these two months long. Speak, Bianchi, what 
say you? Bless the fate that led me to her side, 
which makes me feel still out of my senses for 
ty of 

: "ite walked up and down the room without 
looking round. He did not perceive that Bian- 
chi remained standing by the door, pale as death, 
following his steps with a searching glance. 

“Caterina!” at last broke from his lips. 

“ Caterina !’’ cried Theodore, ‘she herself— 
lovely and calm, and bliss and sorrow in her 
eyes, a8 on that never-to-be forgotten evening, 
only without that bitter sadness about the lips, 
and in a Roman dress !—listen how it happened : 
I was sitting at home in the heat, idling over my 
books, and at last felt forced to wander ont. 
Some streets distant, I fell in with a stream of 
people in their holiday clothes, hastening in one 
direction, and asked one of them, ‘ Whither 
away?’ ‘To the Monte Pincio, to see the races 
and the chariots,’ he answered. I had no will 
of my own, so I allowed. myself to be carried 
onwards, and, at last, purposeless, reached the 
summit with them. You saw the scaffolding 
which they were still working at yesterday ¢ To- 
day the seats were filled tier above tier, so that I 
had difficulty in finding a place, unpleasant 
enough, as I at first thought, for the sun was op- 
posite to me, and glimmered in my eyes as I 
looked across the stage. As I was considering 
whether I should go, or how I should try to pro- 
tect myself against it, and was standing in my 
place, I looked down and discovered a silk para- 
sol, and an enchanting glance of a head and 
neck beneath it; I sat down again, and bending 
under the parasol, asked my fair neighbor wheth- 
er I might share its shelter with her. She turn- 
ed round, and I felt as if a flash of lightning had 
passed through my heart when I saw who it was. 
She seemed to recognize me too, and did not an- 
swer. At this moment I discovered the old wo- 
man beside her; she was talkative and polite, 
and bade Caterina share her parasol with.me. 
Bianchi—how she did it! Managing the parasol 
in her little hand, half-embarrassed, half-confid- 
ingly, and then how modestly and sensibly she 
answered my eager questions with that sweet 
low voice—it is indescribable. I sat enchanted, 
blind to all around, beneath the little roof, alone 
with her, and built it up in fancy into a cottage 
for us two, in which I could have listened to 
hours, days, years, passing by us as carelessly 
as if eternity was already my own. What eyes 
had I for the play? But I watched the impres- 
sion that the wild course had upon Caterina; 
her joy broke forth when one chariot swept rush- 
ing round the corner before the others, or made 
some daring turn. How she rejoiced when one 
of the noble animals, steaming and snorting from 
its noble victory, was led near us! ‘Holy na- 
ture!’ I cried within myself, ‘how unadulterated 
and unadorned thou laughest from those bright 
eyes! How must he be drawn towards thee, 
body and soul, on whom those eyes but smile!’ 
It came to an end; the people left the benches, 
and my neighbor arose too. When I begged to 
be permitted to conduct them through the crowd 
to their house, the girl refused, calmly, but firm- 
ly; the old-woman winked and grinned behind 
her back, and made signs which I could not 
wholly understand ; but still kept myself at some 
little distance behind them, and descended the 
hill after them down into the town. At last 
they entered a house. I did not dare té knock, 
but I stood before the door for half an hour as 
if rooted to the spot, and saw the curtain move, 
but she did not appear; once only the repulsive 
face of the old woman showed itself at the win- 
dow ; she did not see me, as I was concealed in 
the shadow of the houses—and so, at last, I tore 
myself away, and here I am, if it can be called 
being here, when the floor seems to glow under 
my feet, and my soul recoils at finding itself in 
the presence of other human beings.” 

He threw himself into a chair. He did not 
observe that Bianchi still remained standing by 
the door, or that he had not uttered a sound since 
he entered—he looked straight before him. “ ‘Bo- 
day, for the first time,” he began again, “after 
miserable weeks of p and despondency, to 
drink in a full draught of life, to enjoy one hour 
which raises me above myself—who would not 
float so forever with swelling sails out into the 
open seat—but to crawl along the coast in a 
tattered boat, to turn and wind at the will of the 
shore, and after al! to be cast away on a pebble! 
—miserable cowardice !” 

At these words he raised his eyes, and they 
caught the model opposite him. The evening 
sun shone redly through the window, and the 
sharply-defined figure stood out in bold relief. 
A youth stood by a river’s bank, by which the 
bow of a boat, bearing the wild form of a grisly 
ferryman, was waiting. One foot of the parting 
one was already on the gunwale, but the face 
and the outstretched arms, waving a farewell, 
were turned towards the opposite side, where a 
fair female figure, with a cornucopia, sat under a 
fruit-laden tree, with her head bowed in a noble 
attitude of sorrow ; the genius of love leaned by 
her side, his torch reversed, expiring, with his 
eyes clinging to the youth, as if it were possible 
to hold him back ; but between them stood, stern 
and implacable, the ghastly forms of the Parc. 

Theodore stared speechlessly at the head of 
the youth, whose features calmed him irresistibly. 
He had given Bianchi a portrait of Edward, 
which Mary had painted but a few days before 
his death. It showed the noble features in all 
the beauty of the approaching transfiguration ; 
and the eyes, in particular, were movingly free 
and large. At the same time, now that all the 
mere accidental accessories had melted away, one 
saw the striking likeness between the brother 
and sister—one so great as to be almost distress- 
ing to survivors. It struck Theodore for the 
first time—he saw Mary before him in her hour 

of sorrow or of lofty excitement, when her eyes 
shone more darkly from out the gentle face, and 
the serious lips were half-opened, as were the 
sighing ones of her brother. He could no longer 








remain seated—he stepped close up to the model, 
the strife ceased within him. So he remained 
till the evening glow departed, and the face with- 
drew itself from him into the quick coming dark- 
ness ; then he went, without a word, towards the 
door, by which Bianchi had remained standing, 
grasped the hand of his friend, pressed it without 
feeling how clammy and cold it was, and 
departed. 

Bianchi shrank as the door closed. He looked 
with a troubled gaze and absent thoughts around 
him. So he remained leaning against the wall, 
incapable of moving. His determination had 
long been formed, but his limbs would not obey 
his will. The night arrived. At last he was 
able to raise himself, and stood battling with the 
tremor that fell upon him, his clenched hand 
pressed against his eyes. Then he uttered one 
single hollow cry, and felt that he had again at- 
tained the mastery over himself. He left the 
house with a steady step. None of all the nu- 
merous promenaders who were enjoying the cool- 
ness of the night remarked him, so calmly he 
looked around. He reached at last the part 
where Caterina lived, and knocked, without hes- 
itation, at the door of a small house. It opened, 
and he entered the passage. He glanced up the 
stone staircase, down which a ray of light stream- 
ed. Above, with a lamp, stood Caterina. 

The man revelled for a moment in the perfect 
beauty of the young girl, who, leaning over the 
balustrade, holding the lamp out before her, was 
agitated with the most charming expression of 
love at recognizing the well-known face below in 
the shade. She nodded, and smiled, and waved 
a greeting to him. ‘Come, come!” she cried, 
as he loitered below. He strode slowly up the 
steps; but‘when the light of the lamp fell upon 
his face, all her smiles and joy died away from 
her lips. ‘Carlo, you are ill!” she said to him. 
He pressed her gently back, and shook his fore- 
finger warningly. ‘“‘ Be still,” he said; “come 
within, Caterina—come !” : 

She followed him in breathless anxiety. The 
little room was mean, but clean and neatly kept. 
Flowers stood in the window; a bird hung in its 
cage, and began to chirp as the lamplight dis- 
turbed it. On the table lay a single guitar. The 
old woman had been sitting near it, at her work. 
She arose, greeting the new arrival cringingly 
and confidently, “‘ Good evening, Signor Carlo,” 
she cried ; “ how goes it? You have just come 
at the right moment. The poor foolish thing 
there—not a song would please her, not a string 
was in tune; and even the bird that you gave 
her, too, sang too loud for her. ‘Daughter,’ 
said I, ‘he will be here directly—he who is dear- 
er to you than your eyes, silly girl that you are.’ 
‘Mama,’ she said, ‘I feel so anxious—my heart 
beats so—I know not why.’ ‘Hush, hash!’ 
said I; ‘you are a child, to have such a gentle- 
man, who bears you in his very hands, and 
watches and cares for you like his own heart’—” 

“And who will punish you, you witch!” 
shrieked Bianchi, striding close up to her—“ you 
poison, you baseness! Thank your gray hairs 
that you do not feet the weight of my hand!” 
He shook her violently by the shoulder. The 
old woman trembled. “ Do not play such rough 
jokes upon a poor old woman,” she stammered ; 
“you have frightened me so that I shall have 
the gout. What! speak gently, Signor Carlo, 
and do not utter such unchristian words, enough 
to make one cross and bless oneself! What 
have you to say against the poor old Neuna ?” 

“What?” foamed Bianchi, and thrust her 
from him so violently that she sank upon her 
knees—“ you dare to ask? To play the virtuous 
to my very face, after you have betrayed me? 
Away! out of the house, and that without tarry- 
ing or whimpering—for I know you, and I ought 
to have known that you could be no fit guardian, 
and that treachery nestles in your withered 
breast !’”” 

The old woman raised herself, and waited 
with assumed humility a few feet from him, by 
the window. “You are right, Signor Carlo,” 
she said; “I ought not to have done it; but I 
pitied the poor lonely creature, because she never 
got a glimpse of the world on Sunday nor work- 
ing day, and seeing nothing but the roofs oppo- 
site, or the dark streets and the little bits of star- 
ry sky at midnight, when you take her out now 
and then. ‘Child,’ said I, ‘he is so kind that 
he cannot be angry with you, when you tell him 
this evening that you have been to see the races 
with me.’ She did not like to go, poor thing; 
but I saw how much she wished it, and so per- 
suaded her. And what harm is done? If you 
had not made all this noise about it, she would 
only have had a pleasure the more.” 

“Go!” said Bianchi, with inexorable calm- 
ness; “not one word more.” 

The old woman glided to the girl, who was 
seated on a chair in the corner, with downcast 
eyes. ‘ Daughter,” she whispered, “do you try 
him.” Caterina cast a glance at Bianchi’s face, 
and shook her head. “It is useless,” she said. 

“ Let me stop the night here at least,” begged 
the old woman, and approached the man a step 
nearer. ‘“ Where shall I rest my old head? how 
can I collect my little things ?” 

“Go!” reechoed the man;— your things! 
you have nothing but what I have given you. 
Go, or—” 

He raised his hand. The old woman trembled. 
Muttering a confused medley of curses, prayers, 
and threats, she glided from the house. 

“Caterina,” said Bianchi, slowly, without 
looking up, “itis over! After to-day you see 
me not again! Do not ask me why, and do not 
be unhappy at the idea that you have made me 
angry. I have only been so with that she-fiend 
who has just gone from us. You are good, and 
will be happy, even though you do not see me 
again. Another will come and knock at your 
door—the same who sat by your side at the races. 
Open to him, greet him and love him—and be 
true tohim! You must not tell him that you 
know me; you must never utter my name before 
him. But keep still at home, as you have hith- 
erto done; and, should you chance to go out, 
avoid that part of the town that lies below the 
Tiber. Promise me all this, Caterina!” 

He waited for an answer. Instead of it, there 
came a sob from the corner that cut through his 
very heart. “ Do not weep;” he said, as calmly 





as he could. ‘ You hear that I do not go from 
you in anger, and you will be happy. All will 
be better for you than it has been hitherto. You 
will love the other better than you have loved me !” 

“Never!” groaned from the lips of the poor 
girl. Her sobs prevented her saying more. But 
in that one sound spoke out atrue vehement 
avowal of boundless affection. Bianchi's dark- 
ened brow brightened. He looked up joyously 
turned round and approached her. Beside her- 
self, she rushed towards him, and he received 
her as she pressed him unconsciously to her arms. 
He kissed her forehead. -“Hush!” he said, 
“Thou and I—we must collect ourselves. It is 
now as well as it was, and better. But it cannot 
remain so. It cannot or I shall be lost. Come!” 
he said, ‘‘ make a bundle of your best and favor- 
ite things, and what you will want for a journey. 
Hasten, Cateriaa. I think that we shall see 
each other again—but not here. Have patience.” 

She looked at him with her large eyes. She 
understood nothing—she anticipated nothing— 
mechanically she did as he directed her. “‘ Where 
are we going?” she asked, timidly, when all was 
ready. 

“Come,” he said. He extinguished the light. 
The bird in its cage fluttered eagerly against the 
wires. The guitar gave out a saddened note as 
he struck it in the darkness. Both their hearts 
beat violently—and so they went. 


Theodore’s mind was in a strange state when 
he left Bianchi’s house. As soon as he felt the 
cool air breathe upon his face, the feeling of de- 
pression which so weighed upon him as he stood 
before the model, left him at once. Even the 
secret remorse in the background of his thoughts 
almost served to intensify his mental clearness, 
as the shadow does the light. 

The former of the two girls passed before his 
mind’s eye, and his heart never faltered for a 
moment. Yet it was unjust towards the stran- 
ger—a feeling of wonder struck through it still, 
when it recollected all the beauties of that mar- 
vellous face. But it beat high and fiercely when 
it recollected the time of his first knowing and 
loving, of his growing passion for Mary. And 
what had changed in the interim? Had she not 
remained the same? Truly, delicacy and a feel- 
ing of propriety had restrained her in the pres 
ence of others. But she had told him, with all 
the ever-increasing intensity of her whole being 
—with her eyes, which never moved from him as 
long as he was near her; with her hands, that 
were so loth to leave his when he went, that she 


‘had utterly and unrestrictediy abandoned her 


whole existence to him. 

“Can I blame in her,’”’ he said to himself, 
* that she sits in awe of her puritanical mother— 
that she did not break this old bond of reverence 
at the same moment that she bound herself to 
me?” 

As if he had to confess to her all with which 
he had these weeks long made his life miserable, 
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he felt constrained to see her. He knew that the 
English visitors, who had annoyed him so, had 
left Rome the day~béfere. -He felt as if all was 
now to begin anew. In this state of freshly- 
awakened happiness he sprang up the steps of 
the house. But a few moments before, Miss 
Betsy had been standing in Mary’s chamber, 
about to take her leave. The girl was seated by 
the piano, in the shade, with her hands grasping 
the arms of her chair, as if afraid that she should 
sink down upon the floor, if she did not support 
herself. 

“Take my advice, child,” said the little wo- 
man, at the end of a long conversation. “ Di- 
rectly he appears, and without any beating about 
the bush, tell him that he will only lose time in 
trying to excuse himself. Do that, Mary—I ad- 
vise you; he is young enough to grow a better 
man, if he begins in time. It is scandalous and, 
dear heart, much as I wish it, I cannot retract a 
word that I spoke in my first burst of anger. 
God has, however, brought other sinners to him- 
self before now; if he only had more religion; 
you must confess that I have often spoken to 
him about it, and now you see I was right; 
shame upon him, child, to have no more respect 
for you! I looked round, fortunately none of 
your acquaintances were sitting near us, for re- 
spectable people do not go into this part of the 
circus, but into the private boxes, unless, indeed, 
they want to study the people. But he spoilt 
the whole play forme; and I cannot forgive 
him. Dear me! if you had been with me, you 
would have died upon the spot! Do you think 
that he took his eyes off her for a moment? 
And she seemed to know him—an old passion— 
and that might be some excuse for him; for he 
has found girls pretty enough before he knew 
you. But people ought to have some self-respect, 
at least in public, and pretend not to recognize 
each other. Well, well, child, when you talk to 
him seriously, and once for all, he will shrink in 
his shoes ; but if you will not do it—willingly as 
I would spare you—my principles require me to 
tell it all to your parents, that they may bring 
him to his senses. It would be too great a dis- 
grace and misfortune for a family like yours to 
receive such a frivolous person into its circle. 
Have you never heard of any old Roman flirta- 
tion which he gave up on your account ?” 

“No,” said the girl, in a low voice. How 
could she confess that the description of her offi 
cious tale-bearer brought a pictare vividly before 
her mind, which had once before caused her an 
anxious day? The day after Theodore had told 
her about the dance in the osteria, she had walk- 
ed arm-in-arm with him through the town, From 
out a lowly window looked a lovely face, which 
she pointed out to her friend. He had been un- 
able to repress a sudden start, and the girl, too, 
seemed to recognize him. “it is the girl from 
Albano of last night,” he said, and then turned 
the conversation suddenly to another subject. 
But the face had impressed itself feature by fea- 
ture upon her memory. 

“Do not be down-hearted, my child,” said 
Miss Betsy, passing her hand over Mary’s hair, 
“ and don’t fret. Human beings, and men in par- 
ticular, are not angels. Hear me! who has not 
had to bearthe like ? Do you talk seriously to him, 
and all will come right. Good night, my child, I 
will come and see you to-morrow, God bless you !” 

[coNCLUDED ON EIGHTH PaGE.| 
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from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
a period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tae Convent or Santa Ciara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story bas enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he bas read every line. 

Written expressly for us by...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or, Tae Inrant 
Barve oF [RUXILLO. gThe scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THECABIN BOY: or, Lirson raz Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the viviqness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MUKRAY. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers or Forest 
Hu. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and ad Dr. Rob 8 
peculiar tact and skill has woven a story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a field 
of romance in which he is pre-eminently at home. 

Written for us by........ .»-Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Taz Sranisa Cava- 
ur. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IT., and the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is nterwoven with many 
acenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms a good illustration of what the his- 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skillful 
writer. It has proved one of Cobb’s most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Toe Marp or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Merican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings. and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 

Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 

THE ADVENTUBER : or, Tae Wreck on tuk Inpiaw 
Oczan. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration. 
The locale of this abeorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employ of our g This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it. that no one who commences the tale 
will wiilingly lay it by until every page has been read. 











Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 





THE UNKNOWN MASK: or,Tuz Beutx or Mapai. 








The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Locan raz Wanioce. A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by ite passing through seven editions. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE RED REVENGER: or,Tar Pinare Kino oF tue 
Froripas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. 

Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tar Buccanezn or tar Guir. 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of his tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking aud bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of » rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tur Nzarouran Ban- 
pitt: A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its seenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the moet popular in our series of stories. 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tat Monanca’s Last 
Baipe. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Taz Smvccien oF THE 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein,and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
exceeded in the number of its editions his famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote rue Back- 
woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader’s interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or,Ta Crown anv THe Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining th gest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. ‘Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Taz Buocanszr and THE CaRDI- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fifth edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Witp Cuuerrain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb’s earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione or 81. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thril!- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
thet Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by.. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Taz Consrreators or Cusa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. His peculiar facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by..... ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onacis anp its 
Prizst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very glow. 
iag picture of life in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tar Guanper’s Pros. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot ef the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last. 7 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Szcrzrs oy tax Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing © most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and has 
reached seven editions. It is captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the reader will quickly perceive, 
nor will he be likely to leave it without a thorough 
reading at the first sitting. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tax Russtax anp Cracasstaw. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia. 
The author has taken great care to be faithful to the 
singular national characteristics of this peculiar region, 
and though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet truthful. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C.BURDICK. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 

No. 22} Winter Street, Bosten, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MORNING. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
The phantom hosts, that the livelong night 
Held carnival o’er the land, 
Are striking their tents and marching away, 
A ghostly and goblin band. 


And the skulking shadows are hiding 
In the solemn woods away; 

And the crimson foam of the dawn-light breaks 
At the beautiful feet of day! 


Where the floating curtains of azure 
Are tasselled with fringed bands, 

Lo, the radiant morning, blushing and coy, 
In her golden sandals stands! 


Then have faith in the dark and the dawning, 
God sendeth them both at will; 

The mists that shadow the valleys, 
And the morning light on the hill. 


Thus, though sorrow and sadness encampeth 
So often about our way, : 

We shall hear, in the beautiful dawning, 
The chimes of eternal day! 





UNITED IN HEAVEN. 
But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of the 


pas 

One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at 
ast; 

And I = happy, for I know my bridal draweth 
nigh— 


A union purer, holier far, in realms beyond the sky. 
In every dream by night and day I hear again his 


voice ; 

I fancy that he beckons me, and calls me to rejoice; 

That, when my og to earth are closed, my truly- 
loved will be 

The first by the Eternal sent to meet and welcome 
me. CHAMBERs’s JOURNAL. 





GONE AWAY. 
Her presence, like the shadow of a wing 
That is just lessening in the upper sky, 
Lingers upon us. We can hear her voice, 
And for her step we listen, and the eye 
Looks for her wonted coming with a strange 
Forgetful earnestness. N. P. Wits. 





THE COWARD. 
The coward wretch, whose hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below, 
Is ever first to quail and start 
From slightest pain or equal foe. 
Eviza Cook. 





[Translated from the German for The Flag of our Union.) 
“BY THE BANKS OF THE TIBER.” 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVEN. | 


She left hastily. Without she met Theodore, 
who nearly ran against her. ‘Pardon me,” he 
said; “a bridegroom who is hastening to his 
bride may be excused for being in a hurry. Is 
it not so, dear Miss Betsy ?” He did not remark 
the cold expression with which she greeted him. 
“ You will find Mary—indeed, she is not expect- 
ing you.” He greeted her hastily again, and 
rushed into the room. 

For the first time he found her alone, standing 
at the window, in the darkness, her hair loosened 
about her face. In his heart he fervently blessed 
the good fortune that seemed so willing to pave 
the way for a perfect reconciliation. Gently he 
approached her. She did not move. He pass- 
ed his arm around her waist, and called her by 
her name. She started, and turned round, and 
he saw her eyes, gleaming wet with tears. ‘“ You 
are weeping, Mary, my own love—you are weep- 
ing,” he cried, and would have pressed her clos- 
er to his heart. She resisted him without speak- 
ing. She closed her eyes and repressed her 
tears, and shook her head. “No!” she said, at 
last, “I am not weeping. It is past! Itis well!” 

He took a turn up and down the room. He 
knew not how it happened, but in a moment all 
his joyousness was gone. ‘ What is the grief,” 
he said at last, after a pause, “ which J may not 
know? If you but knew with what a feeling of 
happiness I stepped over this threshold, what a 
gleam of joy passed through me at finding you 
at last alone! And now you are so distant, and 
more reserved than under all the restraints of 
society. You know not what amount of sorrow 
you heap upon both of us.” ’ 

She remained silent, and kept her eyes firmly 

closed. She compared within herself the words 
he spoke, with those that had but just before so 
chilled her heart, his glances with those which 
her old friend described, and which had been di- 
rected to another. She felt something within 
her which would gladly have pleaded for him, 
but too many voices cried against it. She had 
listened to Miss Betsy’s tale as if it related nei- 
ther to herself nor to him, like something incom- 
prehensible, which she possessed no power of 
appreciating. But yet it was the last straw up- 
onthe burden, which she had borne for weeks 
past. Theodore deceived himself when he fan- 
cied that he alone had suffered from his miserable 
over-excited dreamings. That he was altered, 
that the first glow of love had paled, that his 
heart was no longer sure of itself had not escaped 
Mary’s penetration. Whilst he was present she 
controlled herself for his sake, for the world she 
would not have let him see that she doubted him ; 
and when she was alone, she blamed herself, and 
said that she had seen falsely, and seen more 
than existed; thata man had thoughts some- 
times that absorbed him, and followed him even 
into the presence of his love And she knew too 
that the restraint her mother imposed annoyed 
him, more day by day. And yet just at this 
moment a feeling of the deepest agony burst 
through all, and closed her lips and heart at the 
very time when words were so much wanted. 

So they stood in miserable self-deception op- 
posite each other. He had already taken his hat, 
intending to put an end to this unbearable situa 
tion, when her mother entered. He must remain. 
Lights were brought. The women seated them- 
selves, whilst he stood, answering in monosylla- 
bles, and cursing a thousand times both himself 
and his miserable fate. And, as everything dis- 
agreeable invariably heaps itself together at such 
moments, the mother began to talk of Edward’s 
monament. He eould not conceal that he had 
seen it that day for the first time, and was obliged 

to describe the feeling and execution of the work, 





He roused himself a little. “It is incompar- 
able,” he said; “I cannot express how it affect- 
ed me. Edward himself, living, but at the same 
time, glorified. And most marvellous, revealed 
through some strange inspiration of art, his very 
attitude, that peculiar kindly way he had of bend- 
ing his head forward, a peculiarity of which I 
never said a word to Bianchi.’ 

“What you tell us may be perfectly true, dear- 
est Theodore,” said the mother, after some re- 
flection ; ‘I must confess, however, that the ad- 
ditional figures, as you describe them, are so ut- 
terly repugnant to me, that I feel that I could 
never pray at my son’s grave whilst the stone 
presented to me these strange fabulous forms, 
which horrify instead of elevating the mind.” 

“They are symbols, mother, symbols of the 
most exquisite feelings, not foreign to your own 
when once you appreciate their meaning. Would 
you not have been affected had an Italian poet 
written a poem on Edward in his own language, 
even though it was not your own mother tongue?” 

“True; but then it would only be the expres- 
sion which would seem strange to me; but here 
the idea of the representation that repels my ho- 
liest feelings, is so strong that I run away and 
feel that I can have nothing in common with it.” 

“You speak harshly !” 

“T do not dispute his good will. But just be- 
cause it touches me so nearly and is done for my 
sake, I feel more susceptible against what is 
wrong; the best intentions may be ungrateful to 
us when they have no respect for our own 
feelings.” 

Theodore approached Mary, who had sat silent 
at her work. “Mary,” he said, “has Bianchi’s 
effort offended you too?” 

“No,” she said, gently; “but my mother is 
right: One cannot love what is strange to us— 
at least I cannot! A man possibly.” 

He only partly understood her words, but he 
understood that she withdrew herself ‘from him. 
An unspeakable feeling of agony seized him. It 
was not irritation—no little feeling of bitterness 
—which made him bow silently and leave them. 
He felt that he must collect himself—rouse up 
his crushed spirits. He would have talked wild- 
ly had he stayed. 

“Tt shall not be,” he said to himself, when he 
reached the street. ‘She is right; we were and 
should have ever remained strangers to each 
other. I looked upon my longing to throw my 
whole heart upon her anew, as fruitless. No 
wonder she became wearied of it! But it was 
horrible that it should happen just on this day 
when I had so sweetly deceived myself, so bliss- 
fully lied to my soul, and was more full of hop- 
ing thanever! It was horrible, yet wholesome. 
Now Iam cured forever of this presumptuous 
amiable self-deception !” 

Then he thought of Bianchi. “In pity,” he 
said, “I should have spared him this; he will 
have something to throw into the Tiber again. 
No; he shall not. I will keep this monument 
for myself, to warn me in future how I trust 
mankind.” 

So he reached his dwelling; he lighted his 
lamp and sat down to write. He began a letter 
to Mary, calm and gentle—after the first few 
lines the lie became apparent—for it seethed and 
boiled and surged within him, till he threw the 
pen upon the table, and sprang up to go—he 
knew not whither. At last he went again into 
the night, towards Bianchi’s house. 

Only a young and narrow moon stood above 
the roofs, but the houses were bright, the win- 
dows and balconies alive with people. Along 
the Corso rolled a gay stream of careless prome- 
naders, refreshing themselves in the cool evening ; 
laughing girlish faces, foreign and Roman, light- 
ly dressed, as they had just escaped from the 
close rooms. The street was like a long corridor 
near a ball-room, where the company wander in 
cool twilight between the dances. Here and 
there music floated through the open windows, 
and a girl’s voice amongst the crowd sang lightly 
to the air. 

Theodore was obliged to cross the stream. 
He seemed to himself like one departed, who has 
nothing more to do with this life, but who is 
forced to re-visit some friend in order to reveal 
to him some forgotten duty before he departs for- 
ever. He buried himself in the small deserted 
streets’ which lead down to the Tiber, and passed 
along without the power of grasping any one 
train of thought firmly; at last, wearied by the 
fruitless endeavor, he let his spirits dive along 
the empty waste of sorrow, as across a shoreless, 
waveless sea. 

Thus he reached a part of the river bank call- 
ed the Ripa Grande, where the boats lie which 
ply to Ostia and to the little post steamer and 
other shipping ; from there down to the Ripetta 
there are still some hundred paces, and no direct 
connection by the water. He turned, however, 
to the right, towards the broader street, as a loud 
altercation reached his ears from the summit of 
the landing-steps. He heard the sound of a voice 
through it which made him start suddenly; he 
approached the crowd, the individuals composing 
which he could only distinguish gradually by the 
light of a flaring street lamp. The dispute seem- 
ed to be about a girl that a sailor had seized by 
the arm and was endeavoring to drag off—anoth- 
er tried to separate them—* Let her go, Pietro ;” 
he cried. ‘‘ How long have you taken cargoes 
of women, kidnapper that you are! See, she is 
crying, poor thing! she does not want to go back 
into your hole of a cabin, she has good reasons.” 

“ She will have reasons enough!” shouted the 
other, dragging at the girl. ‘“ But the man who 
bought her, and paid me well, too, said, ‘Ship 
her to Ostia and place her in safe hands there, 
and take care she don’t get back again.’ He had 
his reasons, too, I fancy, and reasons that he 
backed with good arguments. The baggage! 

She has been up to some mischief! If she was 
the blessed innocent she pretends to be now, why 
did she not make a fuss when the man brought 
her? But what do you think? then she was 
as quiet as a mouse, only cried and sobbed, and 
kissed the man till it made him quite sad, and he 
promised to come and see her in Ostia; and now, 
why should she take a fancy to run away—the 
cat! as soon as J turned my back—and struggled 
and screamed half along the street when I want- 
ed to do my duty and place her in safety again? 





Tell me that if you can! No! away with the 
witch, and held your jaw; and accidenti on any 
one who gets in my way.” 

“I cannot, I will not go back,” cried the girl’s 
voice ; “‘ this man is false; he insulted me shame- 
fully ; he breaks his agreement; save me!” 

“ Who will believe you, you liar! who only 
lie to get away and abuse me? Away with your 
hands, I say, and back to the cabin.” 

“Halt!” thundered a voice suddenly. The 
contending parties turned round startled, and 
saw Theodore breaking through the crowd to 
place his hand on the girl’s arm. “ She is mine,” 
he cried, “and goes with me.” 

There was a pause. Caterina had recognized 
the young man instantaneously. Wavering be- 
tween joy and bitter doubt, she stood with down- 
cast eyes. 

“Do you take us for children?” cried the 
sailor ; “‘ to think that we are going to be made 
fools of by the first fellow who comes by? If 
you want a sweetheart, you will find plenty on 
the Corso for gold and good words. Who told 
you to thrust your oar in, and with a style as if 
you had the best right in the world ?” 

“T have,” said Theodore, loudly and firmly ; 
“I have—for she is my wife!” 

“ His wife!” ran through the crowd. The 
nearest drew back a step. 

“Your wife! that you must prove—or it may 
be—halt!” interrupted the sailor. ‘‘ Tell us her 
name, sir, her name! a husband generally knows 
so much of his wife, even though he don’t know 
what she is about in the streets late at night.” 

“ Caterina,” said Theodore, ‘do you know 
me ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl. ° 

“Caterina!” murmured the sailor; “it is 
right—so the other one called her.” 

“You will go with me, Caterina?” said Theo- 
dore—“ you will tell me the reason why you 
have left me, and forced me to seek you up and 
down the streets of Rome in anger and fear? So! 
to Ostia? and he was going to meet you there? 
It is enough—come !”” 

He spoke so sternly, and with a face in which 
sorrow and anger were so plainly written, that 
no one doubted him fora moment. “It is her 
husband,” they whispered; “she was going to 
run off with the other. God pity him when he 
falls into his hands, as she has done !”” 

Caterina did nothing to undeceive them. Obe- 
diently she ascended the steps by Theodore’s 
side; and her astonishment at being saved by 
him, to escape whom she had fallen into the dan- 
ger, resembled the conscious confusion of a dis- 
covered criminal. The sailor alone did not seem 
perfectly convinced. He looked at the piece of 
gold which Theodore had thrown to him, and 
growled, “If it was all right, the gentleman 
would not have put his hand in his pocket. 
Well, I am doubly paid, at allevents ; what does 
it matter tome?” He walked beside her through 
two or three streets, holding her hand in his. 
But neither looked at the other, nor did a word 
pass between them, till suddenly he released her 
hand, and asked, “‘ Whiffier shall I take you, 
Caterina ?”’ 

“TI know not,” she answered. 

“To the Via Margatta?” 

“No!” and she shrank together; “the old 
woman would find me there—or he.” 

“ Who Lt 

“I may not name him—least of all to you— 
he has forbidden me.” 

“Then it is Bianchi,” said Theodore, in a 
hollow voice. She did not deny it. 

As they passed along, the misgiving which 
had arisen in his breast became stronger. The 
strange silence of the artist, while he described 
to him the scene at the circus, and his meeting 
with the girl, were now explained and obvious 
for the first time. “Had we but confided to 
each other what was nearest to our hearts!” he 
sighed of himself and his friend. He knew not 
all as yet. \ 

When they reached the house where Theodore 
lodged, he produced a key, and opened tie door. 
Caterina stepped back. “Ido not enter with 
you,” she said. ‘No! rather would I sleep on 
the steps of Santa Maria Maggiore, than there 
within.” 

“Child,” he said, “I am no longer now what 
I might have seemed but a few hours ago! Thou 
art as safe with me as with a brother.” 

She looked at him in the darkness, as keenly 
as she could, and it seemed as if some strange 
light struck her. “I know,” she said, remain- 
ing still some steps from the door ; “he has ar- 
ranged it all with you. He came and tried to 
persuade me that he had sold me to you, or giv- 
en me to you. I was to love you as I had loved 
him. I cannot, I told him, and swore it in my 
soul, and he saw clearly enough that it was true. 
Then he wished to entrap me, and brought me 
down tothe boat, and ran to tell you that I was 
below, and that you might goand take me. But 
I willnever be yours—no, though you were a 
thousand times his friend, and though he should 
murder me a thousand times when I did not do 
his will! Go! I can find my way hack to my 
mountains again, and you can tell him—what 
you will, and—farewell !” 

She turned away. Hardly had Theodore time 
to arouse himself from his astonishment, and to 
overtake her. He seized her by the hand. “ Cat- 
erina,” he said, ‘“‘when I swear that you shall 
be to me as a sister, and that I will take you 
back to your Carlo again as you left him—you 
cannot hesitate to enter my house!” 

“You could do that? you would do that ?” 
she asked, stopping hesitatingly. “It is impos- 
sible ; you do not know him; no one can alter 
him!” . 

“Trust!” he said. The hope that spoke so 
sweetly to her, came to his assistance. She 
forced herself gently from him, and followed him 
into the house. As soon as she reached his 
chamber, still in darkness, she seated herself on 
a stool close by the door, her bundle, which she 
had carried with her, resting on herlap. He 
struck a light, and spoke not again, but turned 
his papers mechanically, purposeless. His fore- 
head glowed when he thought of Bianchi’s deed. 
The exquisite consciousness of his utter devotion, 
which the past hour had taught him, supported 
him, when the feeling that Mary was lost to him 








forever would have crushed him. Whilst he 


was thus dreaming about the future and nerving 
himself to bear his fate, he heard a light breath- 
ing from the door. He looked up and saw that 
Caterina had wept herself into a heavy sleep. 
Gently he stepped to her side—her head had 
sunk upon her shoulder, her arms hung down 
her breast heaved with sorrow-laden dreams. He 
raised her gently and cautiously, and bore her in 
his arms to a sofa which stood near the wall. 
He laid her down, and spread out his cloak over 
the sleeping girl, and went to his room. Not 
until the lesser stars were dwindling into dark- 
ness did he snatch a short and restless sleep; 
but no thought of Caterina disturbed it. 

In the bright morning he entered Bianchi’s 
workshop. He started as the haggard, pale face 
of his friend looked up to him from the work- 
table. His hair seemed to have grown suddenly 
grayer, his eyes darker; and yet a kindly ex- 
pression played about the compressed lips when 
he recognized Theodore. 

“You have passed a bad night,” said Theo- 
dore, “and I am the cause,of it.” 

“] lay awake,” said Bianchi, calmly; “ but 
why do you trouble yourself about the fancies 
that now and then drive my rest from me? Let 
us talk of better things—talk, read, and above 
all, stay if you can. Let it be so—it gives mea 
strange pleasure to-day to hear your voice.” 

“ Bianchi, it is useless to hide yourself under 
a cloak of words when your whole heart lies open 
before me—I know all!” 

“You know all!—then keep secret what you 
know,” said Bianchi, vehemently; ‘“ keep it 
secret—never speak a word to me about it. It 
lies behind me, far behind me! Ay!” he con- 
tinued, “think of it as you will, only let all be 
as it was—promise me that.” 

Theodore stood deeply pained ; he remember- 
ed that he, too, in a few days would look upon 
all here as if it lay far, far behind him; but he 
could not confess that to him, for fear of being 
unable to perform what he had now to do. 

“I must speak, nevertheless,” he said,at last. 
“Had 1 kept silent yesterday, when I shivered 
your happiness with my foolish words, I should 
have spared you much; then you had not cast 
away the pearl, to which I, poor fool, in a pre- 
sumptuous, self-forgetting moment, stretched out 
my hand.” 

Bianchi was silent—a hot flush passed over 
him, he tried to speak. ‘If I brought her back 
to you, and said, ‘there you have her again; I 
do not envy you, for my heart hangs on another 
jewel, and it requires no sacrifice to bind us to 
each other,’—would you believe me, Carlo ?” 

He saw the shifting of overwhelming emotions 
flit across the face of his friend. ‘The artist sup- 
ported himself against the table, his head pressed 
against his breast which labored violently ; his 
lips moved th lves, dl Theod 
went to the door, and called “ Caterina!’ She 
had stood without, death and life before her; as 
she stepped slowly and with hesitating foot over 
the threshold, she saw Carlo standing by the 
table with arms outstretched towards her. His 
knees shook under him—with a cry of joy she 
cast herself upon his neck. 

The door had remained open—Theodore had 
his back turned towards it, lost in reverie over 
the relief of Edward, which stood sideways on 
its scaffolding. He heard a light rustling be- 
hind him, and turned round. At the same mo- 
ment Caterina freed herself from Bianchi’s arms, 
and started. They saw three stranger forms 
standing hesitating in the open doorway—an 
elderly pair and a fair young girl. Theodore 
remembered her. 

“We disturb you,” said the old gentleman; 
“pray pardon us; but the door was wide open— 
we will come again at a more convenient time, 
Signor Bianchi.” 

“Enter,” said Bianchi; ‘you do not disturb 
me. Those whom you see here are a friend and 
—my wife—Signora Bianchi.” He laid an em- 
phasis on the last words, and glanced at Caterina, 
who looked up to him in a transport of happiness. 
Meanwhile, Theodore had retreated from before 
the monument. The father greeted him with 
his old heartiness, and then turned towards the 
relief., He exchanged no greeting with the 
women. The old lady had, at Bianchi’s first 
word, advanced towards the artist's work, 
and stood speechless before it. Mary’s glance 
rested but for a short time on the statue of 
her brother, and then flew to Caterina. She 
remembered her well. Whilst her parents stood 
leaning upon each other, deeply affected, before 
the relief, unable to tear themselves away from 
it, she approached Theodore; she spoke gently 
to him, she took his hand, her eyes overflowed. 
They interchanged vows, confessions, self-accu- 
sations—euch anticipating the other, each outbid- 
ding the other in assurances of boundless love. 
No one overheard them; for even Bianchi, 
though he spoke not, forgot all in the eyes of his 
wife. 

At last Mary’s father went to him and pressed 
his hand—his eyes were moistened—the mother 
wept silently in her handkerehief. ‘“ You know 
enough,” said the old man; “it is needless for 
us to speak—only one thing—when do you be- 
gin its execution in marble? I have altered my 
plan; I only wish a stone placed over my son’s 
grave, bearing a simple inscription. This relief 
I must place in the room where he lived, on the 
place where stood his couch; we cannot conse- 
crate the spot better. But the time will seem 
very long to me till it is ourown. You will be 
the best judge of the marble. Do not delay for 
an hour!” 

Meanwhile the mother had recovered her com- 
posure. She turned and gave Theodore her 
hand, drew him towards her and kissed him on 
the lips, which she had done but once before, on 
the day when she betrothed her child to him— 
then they all left the studio. The sky was clear 
and serene, and brightly shone the sun over the 
banks of the Tiber. 








Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. 
Every other sin has some pleasure annexed to it, 
or will admit of an excuse; envy alone wants 
both. Other sins last but for a while; the appe- 
tite may be satistied ; anger remits; hatred hus 
an end; but envy never ceases. 





Hester's Virnir. 





MATRIMONY. 

A couple sat beside the fire 
Debating which should tirst retire; 
The husband positively bad said, 

“ Wife, you shall go and warm the bed.” 

“T never will!” she quick replied, 

“T did so once, and nearly died.” 

“And I will not!" rejoined the spouse, 
With firmer tone and lowering brows; 
And thus a war of words arose, 
Goatinsing till they nearly froze; 
When both grew mute, and hovering nigher 
Around the faintly glimmering fire, 
They trembled o'er the dying embers, 
As pve the ague had seized their members, 
Resolved like heroes ne'er to yield, 
But force each other from the field. 
And thus this once fond, loving pair 
In silence shook and shivered there, 
Till midnight faded into morn, 

And cocks were crowing for the dawn; 
When all at once the husband said, 
“Wife, hadn't we better go to bed ?” 
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Grant Thorburn relates the following anecdote of 
Rey. Dr. Webster, a celebrated preacher of the 
Church of Scotland. It occurred about the year 
1774. Business took him to London, and one day, 
when passing the House of Lords, his curiosity in- 
duced him to make an effort to step in and see 
them. None were admitted without an order, ex- 
cept noblemen’s servants. Dr. W. being ignorant 
of this rule, requested admittance. 

. “What lord do you belong to?” said the door- 
eeper. 
oto the Lord Jehovah,” replied Dr. Webster. 

“ The Lord Jehovah !”’ exclaimed the doorkeeper. 
“T have kept here seven years, but I never heard 
of such a lord. Jock,’’ said he to his fellow-keeper 
on the front steps, ‘ here’s a chap who says he be- 
Jenga to the Lord Jehovah. Do you know any 
such a lord ?”” 

“ Never heard of him,” said Jock. 

“ But,” said Webster, willing to keep up the illu- 
sion, “ there is such a lord.” 

*O, well, pass him in, pass him in,” called out 
Jock; “I s’pose it’s some poor Scotch lord!” 








An attorney in Dublin having died exceedingly 
poor, a shilling subscription was set on foot to pay 
the expenses of his funeral, most of the attorneys 
and barristers having subscribed, one of them ap- 

lied to Toler, afterwards Lord Chief Justice Nor- 

ury, expressing his hope that he would also sub- 
scribe his shilling. ‘Only one shilling,” said ‘To- 
ler, “ only a shilling to bury an attorney! Here is 
a guinea; go and bury one and twenty of them.” 
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“T recollect,” says Mr. Crocker, in his “ Re- 
scaiches in the South of Ireland,” “once trying to 
convince a peasant that he might with very little 
trouble improve the state of his cabin by building a 
shed for his pig, and banishing him from the chim- 
ney corner; but he coolly answered, “ Sure, then, 
and who has a better right to be in it? Isn't he 
the man of the house ?—and isn’t he that will pay 
the rint?” 

Jooke the tragedian was in the habit of giving 
passes to a widow lady, who was once sitting in 
the pit with her little girl, when their friend, the 
performer, was about to be stabbed by his stage 
rival. Roused by the supposed imminence of his 
danger, the girl started up, exclaiming, “ O, don't 
kill him!—don't kill him! for, if you do, he wont 
give us any more pit-orders !”’ 





A French princess being told that the poor in 
Paris were dying of starvation, said, * What silly 
people! Before I'd starve, I’d eat brown bread 
and mutton.” This story is similar to one told of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, Victoria’s uncle, dur- 
ing the famine in Ireland. ‘ What! starve,” said 
he, “‘and pine-apples to be had for a guinea ($5) 
apiece !”” ms ie fe 

Viscount 8. once met M. de V., and said to him, 
“Ts it true, sir, that in a house where I’m thought 
to be witty, you said I had no wit at all?” 

M. de V. answered, “‘ My lord, there is not a word 
of truth in all the matter. I never was in a house 
where you were thought to be witty, and I never 
had occasion to tell anybody you had no wit at all.” 


As Charles the Second was dining in state, he 
made to the celebrated and witty Grammont the 
remark that he was served upon the knee, a token 
of respect not common at other courts. ‘I thank 
your majesty for the explanation,” answered Grain- 
mont; “I thought they were begging pardon for 
giving you so bad a dinner.” 
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“ And where was the man stabbed?” asked an 
excited lawyer to a physician. 

“ The man was stabbed about an inch and a half 
to the left of the medium line, and about an inch 
above the umbilicus,” was the reply. 

“ O, yes, I understand now; but [ thought it was 
near the town hall.” 
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“The arrangements of nature are admirable,” 
exclaimed a pretty belle during the late high wind. 
“The same wind which disarranges our crinoline 
blows dust in the eyes of the wicked young men 
who would take advantage of our confusion."’ Phi- 
losophical young lady, that! 
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One shockingly inclement day a poor woman 
begged of Charles Lamb, ending her appeal with 
“ Believe me, sir, [ have seen better days.” 

{So have i,” said Lamb, handing the poor crea- 
ture a shilling, “so have 1; it’s a miserable day! 
Good-by !”” 


A Glasgow antiquary recently visited Cathcart 
Castle, aud asked one ot the villagers “if he knew 
anything of an old story about the building?” 

* Ay,’ suid the rustic, “ there was anither auld 
storey, but it fell down lang since.” 

A New York critic, noticing a new play and its 
mechanical splendors, ventures to say, “ the water 
might at least be made to emit a more natural 
sound than that of new boots.” The sun also, he 
says, requires discipline. 
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“A man who'll maliciously set fire to a barn,” 
said Mr. Slow, “and burn up twenty cows, ought 
to be kicked to death by a jackass—and I'd like to 
do it!” Slow is very severe sometimes. 
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Che Secret of ; 


—or,— 
THE FEARFUL BOND OF TH) 


A STORY OF THE DARKEST » 
EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD 0) 
YRARS. 


CHAPTER I.—[cont ’ 


The dinner at Richmond was 
Protracted one. The sun had set 
sor castle, and a thin gray mist h 
the river, and floated like a ganz 
vast panorama of wood and fie). 
meadow, which diners at the Sta 
love to look upon ; the long dim ; 
summer-time was deepening into ca 
star after star was coming twin) 
and still the party lingered joyously 
Sir Harrowby Tramps had retailed 

est scandal of town. Captain De V 
more imagination, had invented a | 
strongly confirmatory and exceedi 
facts ; and Mademoiselle Chateauro. 
in an easy-chuir by the open wind: 
as saucily witty as any of them. | 
luxuriously back, imbibed the aroma: 
listened, laughed, occasionally threw 
sentence of sarcastic inference, or 
biting commentary. He was ina 
he loved. He was allowing himself t. : 
In his Heart—or rather in his brain—’. 
A a who made up his entertaiy- 
Eo St tase 
slowly the hours went by; they ke). | 
thinking at all. 

“Ah!” said Sir Harrowby Trum; 
der what they’re doing at the oper, 
ment?” 

“ Yawning,” replied De Witz. “5, 
is not over yet. Rossini’s serious .. 
fearfal things.” 

“They may be opening their mv... 
weariness before the curtain, but they’ 
them with horror behind. No ballet. 

de Feu Follets!” 

‘Apropos, Favoritta, how goes the +: 
rile attack ?” inquired Lorimer. 
Mademoiselle Chateauroux twitche, . 
ful of exotic flowers from the china v:: 
centre of the table, aud flung heraglf lu. . 
on the rich soft cushions of a sofa. 

“An invalid is privileged,” she laughe-. 
the fever made my eyes bright 1” 

“Very bright,” responded Lorime: 
fever or the champagne ?” 

“ Libeller!”’ said the dancer, flinging .. 
lia at him. It fell on the carpet, and |. 
hs for permission, stuck it in his 
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There was a moment's pause. 

“ We are getting flat,” drawled Lorin: . 
wish something funny or dreadful would | 
At that moment a waiter flung the do 
and proclaimed : 

“ Mr. Grogrum !” 

Mr. Grog was the imp io to 
Dr. Gumbey’s certificate had been despat 
Every one started but Lorimer. The 
made a motion as if to rise, cast a quick. 
at the founder of the feast, then matterin, 
incoherent words in French, flung herse: 
on the cushions, beat a tattoo with her f: 
set to work, with downcast eyes, to p: 
flowers she held to pieces. 

Sir Harrowby Trumps laughed a low: 
laugh, and De Witz muttered to Lorim 
traitor in the camp.” The latter only 
his hand, and Mr. Grogrum bounced he: 
into the room. He was a large man, with 
stolid features, purple-dyed whiskers, and 
“And so, mademoiselle—so,” he exg! 
“ this is the indisposition—the—the sm: 
rile attack! By the Lord! mademoisel! 
may think you'll play such pranks, but 
mistaken—you’re—” 

“Mr, Grogram,” said Lorimer, with i 
calmness, “that lady is my guest ; you w 
dress her as my guests at my table ought 
addressed.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all very well, Mr. Lor: 
but I’m not going to be ruined, for all 
My theatre is not going to be ruined! A; 
would have it, I got notice though.” 
“Ha!” said Lorimer. 

“I got notice where mademoiselle was ; 
is time yet. I’ve a chaise and four at the 
Come along, mademoiselle. You dance to: 
in spite of your false or forged certifica: 
And the manager, frantic with anger and 
citement, made towards the Favoritta. 











Lorimer confronted him. 








“ Who dare detain you?” shouted Grogr: 
“who dare come between me and my Is 
rights 1” 




















